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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T may quite possibly be that, when our descendants of 200 years 
hence attempt to estimate the value of the different publishing 
activities of our age, they will find that one of its most remarkable 
phases is that represented by the various publications of our 


_ learned societies in general and, in particular, of those which specialise 


A 


- in literary and artistic scholarship and research. The work done by these 


societies, many of them consisting only of two or three hundred members, 
and often having no purpose save that of collecting and recording in 
print matter relating to their own peculiar spheres of interest, is of great 


| variety and value. Often it takes the form of rescuing knowledge that 


would in a few years be irretrievably lost. A case in point is the Folk Song 
Society, which year by year publishes a journal that has recorded in the 


| permanence of print some hundreds of interesting or beautiful sets of 
_ words and tunes which would otherwise certainly have perished, for, 
- until the members of the society wrote them down, many of them lingered 


only in the memories of very old men and women. Other societies are 
engaged, not so much in saving precious knowledge from destruction, 
as from the oblivion, or semi-oblivion, that is forced upon it by the fact 
that its component parts are scattered about in this or that museum or 


" private library ; a society of this kind is the Bibliographical Society, whose 


transactions, and other publications, are a mine of information which 
literary students of the future will be quite unable to ignore. 
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HIS matter of the remarkable work being done by our learned 
societies has recently been forced upon our notice by several things. 
One of these is the announcement (of which details are given in our 


Literary Intelligence pages this month) of the formation, under the 
3M 
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presidency of Lord Balfour, of the Wren Society, founded for the definite 
purposes of elucidating the biography of Sir Christopher Wren, and of 
publishing reproductions of his many extant drawings, many of which 
are not at present available for the study of the interested—or the 
potentially interestable—public. They will, of course, be only privately 
printed by the Wren Society, but it is obvious that the great public 
collections will have to subscribe to this undertaking, and that, therefore, 
every important library and museum will, in the near future, contain the 
material necessary for a comprehensive study of one of the greatest of 


Englishmen. A similar event is the issue of the first part of the 


Proceedings of the newly-founded Oxford Bibliographical Society, which 
shows that it means business by putting forward, via Mr. Falconer Madan 
and others, certain definite proposals (which this is not the place to 
discuss) towards standardisation in the description and cataloguing of 
books. Yet a third example of the editorial energy and efficiency of our 
learned societies is the eleventh annual volume issued to its members by 
the Walpole Society. This society exists for the publication of historical 
and archzological matter relating to English art, and its present volume, 
with its admirable scholarship, its good printing, and its fine photographic 
reproductions of illuminations, statuary, stained glass, etchings and other 
things, is a model of what such a volume should be. Were an ordinary 


commercial publisher to undertake such a book, it could only be published © 


at several guineas a copy ; but the Walpole Society, because it has no 
profit to make, no authors’ royalties or overhead charges to pay, is able 
to issue this annual to its members in return for their guinea subscription. 
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LL this brings us to our subject for the remainder of these notes— 
two learned societies for which there is a need, and which might 
most usefully be founded—one, indeed, is, we believe, faced with the 
immediate prospect of existence. The first society we have in mind (and 
it has been there for many years) is one for the compilation and publication 
of a corpus of English poetry. The exact limits within which this work 
should be undertaken would need a good deal of careful consideration, 
and the first thing to be fixed would probably prove to be the final date 
down to which the corpus should be made. Should the poems included 
be down to the present day, or down to the beginning of the romantic 
revival, or down to the year 1700 ? The first suggestion is, it seems to us, 
obviously unworkable and unnecessary ; and to exclude from the under- 
taking the poets of the seventeen-hundreds would be to limit its usefulness 
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very severely. Something might be said for working down to about the 
year 1830—that is, for including the poets of the age of Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth and Byron ; but probably the most convenient date (for the 
flood of verse at the beginning of the nineteenth century would take a deal 


of tackling) would be the final year of the eighteenth century or thereabouts. 
: The corpus which we desire to see attempted, then, would contain English 
_ verse from the beginning (Anglo-Saxon and middle-English verse might 


usefully, and without great inconvenience, for there is not a vast quantity 


_ of it, be included) up to the year 1800. The question then arises as to 


eS ss 
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what verse, within those limits of date, should be printed. This would 
depend largely upon the money available for the project, and on the 
energy and devotion of the workers engaged upon it; but a general 
principle of the more the better should certainly be adopted. Up to, say, 
1600, every known poem might well be printed ; but after that date some 


selection, growing more drastic as the end of the eighteenth century 


_ approached, would have to be made. One form which this selective process 
might take might, quite arguably, be the exclusion of the great poets— 
_ the Shakespeares and the Miltons—of whom first-rate editions exist in 


every library. There would be no special point in producing yet another 


_ reprint of the Sonnets or of Paradise Lost. The chief work of the Corpus 


~~. 


Society would be with the minors, and with them, also, would the chief 
difficulties lie. But if such a work is to be attempted, it should at least 
contain a carefully compiled text of the work of every minor writer who 
has ever had any reputation at all, contemporary or posthumous. 
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HAT there is any likelihood of the immediate foundation of such 
a society, we should hesitate to suggest. It has, to our knowledge, 
been cogitated by several persons for some time past. But the expense 
would, at the present time, be enormous, and it would probably be wise 


to allow this particular scheme to wait awhile, until printing costs have 


settled down to something which looks like being a stable rate. However, 
we should like to point out that any scholar who cares to devote his 
energies to the organisation and general editorship of a corpus of English 


poetry may bribe himself with the thought that he will certainly win 


(besides general gratitude) a portion of immortality by his labours. But 
there is an allied project which, as we hinted at the beginning of the last 
paragraph, seems likely soon to be initiated. This is a society for the 
preparation of an index of first lines of English poetry—a work of large, 
but not gigantic proportions, and one that would be of the greatest 
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possible assistance to readers and writers of all sorts, in supplying them with 
the means of verifying attributions and references. Indeed, we can imagine 
no opposition to the scheme from any but the proprietors of those papers 
who devote so large a proportion of their space to the publication of letters 
from readers who wish to know the author of a poem beginning “ Break, 
break, break,’’ or ‘‘ It was the schooner Hesperus,’ which they remember 
from the days of their youth. We imagine that the chief difficulty of this 
society would be to get sufficient subscribers to ensure the salary of a paid 
secretary (who would be a necessity, in the probable absence of a devoted 
amateur) and to pay for the printing of the work. We believe, however, 
that steps towards the foundation of this First Line Society are being 
taken by a well-known man of letters (whose idea this society is), and 
when his arrangements have progressed further, we hope to publish 
further details as to membership and rates of subscription. 


a a @ 


NE further paragraph, short and unconnected with our main topic, 

we must add before concluding these notes. We referred last month 
to the lectures given recently, by Miss Rebecca West and others, at the 
London School of Economics, and wondered whether they were to be | 
published. Messrs. Brentano have now written to say that they are making 
of these lectures a book which will appear this autumn. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE Hawthornden Prize founded by Miss Alice Warrender, and awarded 

annually to the best English work of imaginative literature published 

within the previous twelve months by a writer of under forty, was this 
; year given to Mr. David Garnett, for his story Lady Into Fox. This 
is the fifth award of this prize, which takes the form of a silver medal and a cheque 
for £100. Mr. Garnett is a son of Mr. Edward Garnett and a grandson of the late 
Richard Garnett. Lady Into Fox is his first book. 
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Di: PERCY DEARMER will begin a course of lectures on Seventeenth Century 
F Art in the Great Hall of King’s College on Tuesday, October gth. The lectures, 
which will be illustrated by lantern-slides, will be on the ten Tuesdays of term 
at 5.30 p.m. Admission for non-members of the University is by a shilling ticket 
obtainable at the door. The course will begin with summaries of sixteenth century ~ 
painting, and will include Baroque’ architecture, Bernini, El Greco and Velasquez. 
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WwW: have received the following announcement :—The Blindman Prize of 
$250 offered annually through The Poetry Society of South Carolina has 
been awarded by John Erskine, of Columbia University, acting as sole judge, to 
Leonora Speyer for her poem Oberammergau, with honourable mention to Richard 
Butler Glaenzer for his poem Leaves of a Sapling. This prize was awarded last 
year to Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling, for her poem Variations on a Theme, Miss 
Amy Lowell acting as sole judge. The Blindman Prize, which is open to any American 
citizen or British subject speaking English as his native language, will again be 
offered for the year 1923-24 through The Poetry Society of South Carolina. 
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HE next season of opera and Shakespearean plays at the Old Vic begins on 
Saturday, September 22nd, with a performance of Love’s Labour’s Lost. Other 
plays to be acted during the next two or three months are Titus Andronicus, 
Henry V, Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Troilus and Cressida. The last-named will 
be presented on November sth, and will complete the performance of the thirty-six 


_ plays of the first folio—for all of them will then have been acted at the Old Vic 


since 1914. No nobler celebration of the Tercentenary of the first folio could be 
imagined than this complete presentation of its canon upon the stage. Miss Baylis 
and her staff are to be congratulated on the work which they have done so well 
during the past nine years, work which ranks as an achievement with that of 
Sir Frank Benson—whose pioneer work in the acting of all, or almost all, of 
Shakespeare’s plays is sometimes forgotten in these days. 


7) 77 7 
HE recent celebration of the bi-centenary of the death of Sir Christopher Wren 
has brought into existence the Wren Society, of which the object is ‘‘ to elucidate 


the career and achievements of the great architect . . . by the searching out and 
publication of original drawings, documents and facts of proved authenticity relating 
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to his life and works.” The society proposes to issue to its members “ an annual 
publication which will be either a portfolio of reproductions of Wren original 
drawings or a volume of hitherto unpublished records relating to Wren and his 
work.”’ We believe that the Wren Society will find much useful labour waiting to 
be done in its chosen field. The Earl of Balfour is President of the society, and among 
the Vice-Presidents are Lord Crawford and Balcarres, Lord Milner, the Warden 
and Librarian of All Souls’ College, Oxford (where the chief collection of Wren 
drawings is housed), and the Presidents of the Royal Academy and of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. ‘The annual subscription to the Wren Society is 
one guinea, or a life composition fee of fifteen guineas may be paid. The honorary 
secretary is W. H. Ward, Esq., F.S.A., to whom (at 2 Bedford Square, W.C.1) 
all communications should be addressed. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE first number of The Dublin Magazine (2-5 Wellington Quay, Dublin ; 

1s. monthly) appeared last month. It begins with a short appreciation, by 
Mr. Masefield, of Mr. Jack B. Yeats’s drawings and pictures, of which four are 
reproduced. There are short stories by Messrs. Donn Byrne and Brinsley Macnamara, 
and by Miss Hannah Berman, and there are the opening chapters of a longer tale, 
Etched in Moonlight, by Mr. James Stephens. There are also poems (one being in 
Irish), and reviews of books and of booksellers’ catalogues. The illustrations vary 
considerably in merit, the best being Miss Beatrice Elverey’s delightful woodcut 
of the Virgin and Child standing by a loaded ass. 
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Si an authorities of the new public school at Stowe seem to delight in puns. 
The school motto is apparently Persto et Presto, and one of the articles in the 
first number of the school magazine (called The Stoic, of course !) is headed Sto et 
Stabo. However, The Stoic is a well-produced and informative paper, with an 
admirable photograph of the south front of the great house as a frontispiece. 
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E have received the first number of the “‘ New Series ” of the Oxford weekly 

Y magazine The Cherwell. Its contents are chiefly of a literary character— 

stories, poems, reviews and such things—and, unlike most University papers, it is 
to appear both in and out of term. The price is 3d. weekly. 
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HE Book of the Rhymers’ Club is an old title, but it has been given to a new 

publication, a magazine of verse “ published at intervals ”—presumably as the 
Muse dictates—at 527 Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio. The writers who have 
put together this small periodical (or should we say “‘ spasmodical ”’ ? ) all prefer 
the older verse forms—there is not a single page of “‘ free-verse.”’ There is, 
however, a good deal that is pleasingly contemplative, if there is nothing that is 
deeply stirring, in it. We gather that the publishers’ idea is to issue at least one, and 
not more than four numbers every year, at 50 cents a copy. 
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OUR PSYCHO-ANALYSTS 
by Will Dyson 


I. Modern penitent confessing his virtues 
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Il. Aunt : “ And I did so love telling my dreams at breakfast !” 


Ill. It meets its match at last ! 
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Such stuff as dreams are made on™ 
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The Doll 


INAH is young, and I am old ; 
She takes two cushions to attack 
Me, and her kisses close my eyes ; 
She combs my hair, that still is black. 
Ah, my poor child, you do not know 
The state of your live doll ; 
When you are gone out shopping, he 
Sits thinking of it all. 
The cushion-fights will soon be done, 
He'll need a pillow for his head ; 

_ And fingers, not your kisses, love, 
Must close his eyes, when he lies dead. 
You'll not sit laughing on his knee 
To comb his hair when white as snow, 
Or when a few thin hairs remain 
Of all its tangled blackness now. 
Blinded by his young spirit, you 
Can see no signs that he must die: 
Your doll, my child, will make of you 
A serious woman, by-and-by. 


W. H. DAVIES 


The Old Nurse 


AM an old woman, comfortable, calm, and wise ; 
[cies I see the spirits of the dead with my own eyes. 
They come into my house ; I am no more afraid 
Than of the coal-scuttle or of my breakfast newly laid. 
One night, over the fields the wind blew wild, 
And I thought I heard in it the ravaging voice of a child. 
Coldly and wild it swept over the cold lands, 
Like the voice of a child who suddenly misses the only hands 
That understood to make him safe, usual, and warm. 
And it cried and cried and I knew it was not the voice of the storm. 
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I tried to fall asleep, but how could I sleep, 

And hear that little desperate thing continually weep ? 
Then to the grown spirits, imploringly, I said :— 

“ Friends, give to me that new spirit who is lately dead, 
Who cannot enter your strange world of light 

Because he misses the hands of his mother this first night. 
And she, poor soul, lies weeping tear on tear 

And cannot pierce the night with love. But I hear. 

Give me her wandering child!” Then as I lay in bed 
Against my breast I felt a small and blunt-nosed head, 

A small sob-quivering body growing calm, 

And toes like round cold buds that warmed inside my palm. 
Then in the warmth and hush and in the darkness deep 
That little comforted spirit sighed and fell asleep. 

And I slept too most satisfied, until 

I woke and found the morrow’s light everywhere cold and still. 
But out of my white bed where morning shone, 

Away from my enclosing arms, the little spirit was gone. 
Ungrievingly I knew he was no more afraid 

But in the new world’s light with new toys played. 


FRANCES CORNFORD 


TEW,0O--P-OEMS 


Unseen 


HERE was no sign, the landscape solid stood 
And blown clouds frothed the sun’s fall through a bath 


Of claret merged with orange, yet the wood, 
The stream, and every hillock, hedge and path 


I knew was full of life . . . an adder crept 

And flickered like his own worm-flickering tongue ; 
The dewfall owl in darkening shadow slept ; 

Over the hill the swallows southward swung. 


The boy-faced baby otters were at play ; 
The kingfisher had hidden his blaze of blue ; 
Hunching his back a weasel went his way ; 

I knew the wren was sleeping, and I knew 
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A bat unfurled his weft-winged sails and sped ; 
A harvest mouse swarmed up an ear of corn ; 
A snouted shrew-mouse in an owl’s beak bled ; 
A bird was killed, another bird was born. 


Without a sign or sound these things were done 
Beneath the sunset whilst I waited there ; 

But had I seen them starkly in the sun 

The sight could not have made me more aware. 


Mouths 


OUTH after mouth, each from the face escaped, 
Still mouths and mouths that worked and gasped and gaped, 


Thronged downward through the gloom. Cold-blooded brutes, 
Beaded chameleons’ mouths and chinless newts, 
Fanged mouths of cobras, pythons’ marble-marked, 
Pronged with sword teeth, seals’ mouths that dumbly barked, 
And barbelled mouths and sulky salmons’ curled, 
And crooked crocodiles’ and oysters’ pearled. 
Square bony crabs’ mouths—grasping shutters split— 
Sea-swilling whales’ mouths, mouths that champed and bit. 
Flat fishes’ twisted, water-gasping cods’, 
Mailed monitors’ and sword-fish ramming rods, 
And angler fishes’ luring lip device, 
And worms’ blunt mouths, snails’ sucking, leeching lice— 
I shrieked—and touched the warm and homely fur 
Of whiskered, mottled mouths, of mouths that purr. 
Cats’ corner-shaped, dogs’ dropped with dripping tongue 
And polar bears’ black mouths. Then downward swung 
The soft, spread gentle mouth of a giraffe, 


_ Then huge, old-woman mugs that made me laugh, 

_ Apes’, big baboons’ and bearded chimpanzees’, 
__And agile gibbons’, all throat in mid-sneeze. 

_ Then came contemptuous camels’ mouths and jowls 
_ Jagged of tigers snarling, hawks’ and owls’ 


Mouse-bolting beaks, and eagles’ golden-billed, 

And pelicans’ with stirring fishes filled, 

And finches’ beaks, hooked like a rose-thorn thin, 

And humming birds’, a curved and pointed pin. 

Then as I shrieked again in sudden fright, 

Each face grew round each mouth, and there was light. 


GEOFFREY DEARMER 
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Without and Within 


\ , Y HEN the day’s blue veil of love 
Invisible hands remove, 

And bare, height beyond height, 
Lie all the abysses of night ; 


When the last faint light lies dim 
Far over the purple rim 

Of the discontented seas, 

And slumber loosens the knees 


—Ah, not to the starry skies 

I lift my sleepless eyes : 

Their height and distance drear, 
That makes my soul to fear ! 


From that glittering, order’d vast, 
Rejected, amort, aghast, 

I turn, in mine inmost mind 

An answering heaven to find : 


Where, named with many a name, 
Stand forth fair truths to frame 
High laws, as the stars unite 

In constellations bright. 


The lamplit page hath shown 
Worlds I have called mine own : 
The light that Plato view’d, 
The hope that Paul pursued. 


Bright beams, more kindred yet, 
Within those heavens set, 

Soft though they shine and true 
—Their distance baffles too ! 


How soft soe’er they shine, 
I cannot make them mine, 
Nor bridge the abysses fixt 
Those blissful points betwixt. 


Neither without nor within 

Doth anything end or begin : 

We are either all or nought 

—Far off are the stars of thought ! 


POETRY 


Come sleep, and lap me round, 
Forgetfulness profound ! 

While stars their vigils keep 

"Tis right that men should sleep. 


Neither without nor within 
His end doth the watcher win : 
He sows no fruitful hopes, 
Knocks at no door that opes. 


And soon will the day be nigh ; 
Soon o’er night’s treasur’d sky 
The pale blue veil be drawn, 
"Mid Eden-sounds of dawn. 


And to light shall leap again 
Star-thoughts and starry men, 
Sons of the morn, who keep 
Life’s maxim, work and sleep ! 


In silence where they lay 
Perchance more travell’d they, 
Whose souls, of sense expung’d, 
In liquid slumber plunged. 


Oh bliss, beyond all pride, 

To wake thus fortified, 

And nursed in the lore of night 
To read life’s dream aright ! 


JOHN EGLINTON 


Seven Sonnets from a Sequence 


O foot has crossed this loneliness before ; 
N Here tendrils of the vine untended grow, 
And perfume wastes itself, and flowers blow 
By valley waters on a virgin shore. 
Inhuman now, and idle, seems the store 
Of earthly beauty—beauty that would glow 
Once with the sun and tears of life, and throw 
An arch across the storms till they forbore. 
Now from the summit of my sorrowful hill 
Nothing-but-glory makes my wide eyes ache ; 
The bitter beauty of a flower can kill ; 
The unimpassioned sunset glories shake 
With cruel laughter, yet are lovely still ; 
And fire-tipped are the ripples on the lake. 
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EARY with tears, I watched the heedless sun 
W Slip to his long repose behind the copse. 
Beauty was all abroad, all crimson spun 
Behind the leafless trees. Their fretted tops 
Lay on the west, like ebony on gold, 
Unmoving in the gentle wind that stirred 
Along the valley. Stillness seemed to hold 
A world in trance ; naught moved ; no sound was heard. 
Suddenly—(Ah, bright vision from the trees !) 
His coloured wings like flames behind his face, 
His hair like halo gold along the breeze 
Born of those wings that drove him on apace— 
Came Love himself, forgivingly ; and I ? 
Dumb as a stone I stood, and knew not why. 


‘ , J HAT is my sorrow to these, or theirs to me? 
The wind sighs sadly in any swaying tree ; 
Sad is the dirge of tide upon any sea ; 
Constant in grief are the songs of humanity. 
What is my sorrow to these ? I have not told 
A word to the world ; but now in my songs, behold, 
Under the dross of pleasure, pain as gold 
Gleams in spite of my lothness. Now are they told ! 
And to thee, the unwitting, thee, the wisely unkind, 
What is my sorrow, my gold refined and refined ? 
O count it dross for thy youth, lest it burden thy mind, 
Or breed in happiness bitterness after its kind. 
What is my sorrow to these ? A cry of the sea ? 
Of the wind ? Of the world ? So be my sorrow to thee. 


AY follows and day follows ; I am still 

Dreaming of what remains but dream, ungirt ; 
An idle climber on a little hill, 

A coward boasting of a paltry hurt. 

O fan the sparks of youth in me to fire, 

Set me on bravely, drive me on to death ! 

With a great shout of : “ Life and my desire ! ” 

Let me ride down to battle. But a breath 

A word, a look, and I am strong again ; 

Who shall withstand the sweeping of my sword ? 

My heart will teach my lips a song again. 

Give but a look, a breath of love, a word, 

And I will be what now I do but seem, 

Dreaming no more of what is more than dream. 


eee 


POETRY 


ECAUSE I praise your beauty, Ignorance 
Makes mock of me, and calls my sonnets lies. 
Not that he sees no beauty in your glance ; 
Not that he finds no wit in your replies ; 
Not that he’s blind, or sees no grace in youth ; 
Not that he’s old, or envious, or mad ; 
He slanders not your beauty, but my truth, 
Saying : “‘ She has what youth has always had.” 
Then do not blame him, poor unfortunate ; 
One of the many in his eyes you are ; 
He never loved you—thus, in his sad fate, 
A girl is only a girl, a star a star. 
Ah, but to me the stars are whirling spheres, 
I sing their music. He lacks eyes and ears. 


Nothing of thee appears, or from thee flows. 
Although, my idle queen, my muse declines 
And will not be explained away in prose ; 
Yet I'll be bold, and, putting love aside, 
Make explanation to eavesdropping souls 
How, though my words are scattering far and wide, 
And though my love of thee my words controls, 
No word betrays us ; rather, hides thee from 
The common gazer, as a cloud can veil 
The roaming moon that struck one singer dumb— 
(I have not brought to mart that nightingale !) 
So they but read themselves in terms of me ; 
Flatter their mistress with my praise of thee ! 


Gre thy ears ; turn the page ; for in these lines 


Nor light nor dark, nor any temporal sign 
Bounded the world—though night was on its way, 
And day behind the trees made red decline. 
Long was the reign of quiet, though I heard 
The evensong of birds, and dying sounds 
Of busy life far off, where townsmen stirred 
Beyond the solemn spinney’s utmost bounds. 
Peace had authority ; but I was proud 
And weakly dealt awhile in sorrow, and wept— 
Suddenly through my musings, half aloud, 
Remembrance of your merry laughter swept. 
Dearest, for very shame I thrust aside 
My self-sown griefs for ever, and replied ! 


FRANK KENDON 


[s was the hour when neither night nor day, 
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Funeral 
(For T. S. M.) 


O raven croaked and no bell tolled 
When we walked out into the cold 
Winter of a day grown old. 


The sky was pewter, the ground was lead, 
The frozen birds song-choked and dead. 
We thought our thoughts, and no word said. 


Right foot, left foot, shuffle through leaves ; 
A fog-soaked wind sighs up and grieves, 
And darkness through the darkness heaves. 


Right foot, left foot, sludge along ; 
No words to our marching song, 
Only the cry “ How long ! How long!” 


I heard a voice grow out of the air : 
** Our life flies here and our life flies there, 
But the hawks of death swoop everywhere. 


* For love was born from foam on the sea, 
And an angel-child was given Mary, 
But Christ went dead on a crooked tree. 


“O spirits flown from sight or sound, 
O little worms under the ground, 
Weep for the sorrow I have found.” 


No raven croaked and no bell tolled 
When we walked out into the cold 
Winter of a day grown old ; 


But the sky was pewter, the ground was lead, 
The frozen birds song-choked and dead, 
And we thought our thoughts, though no word said. 


SCHUYLER B. JACKSON 
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After Golf 


OW it is evening, and I plod 
Home from the links. The weighted bag 
Presses my feet to ground ; and I 

; Am tired ; muscle and spirit lag. 

All afternoon the quiet warmth 

Wrapped me around, and I would play 

The game without heart, and think most 

On autumn, and on this still day. 


Homeward I plod, but I still see 

The greens bright in the September mist, 
And the immortals laughing there. 

The sun is set, and the sky is kist 

With light ; but all the woods are dry 
And brown in the brittle fields. Now close 
Of day and summer knock, I hear 

The distant, lonely cawing of crows. 


EDWARD STEESE 


What ts so Odorous Here ? 


HAT is so odorous here where I walk by ? 
Is it the tangle of firs at the edge of the soft 
Smoothed meadow ? Or the felled firs perhaps ? 
Or the abundance of flowers by the hollow bowery laps 
Of the showery stream ? Or an air from a piled hay-loft ? 
None of these, none of these ! 
There were winds that blew from the farther wolds of the sky, 
That had rustled the tops of tall imperial trees, 
That had bent the heads of blue invisible flowers 
Like faces bent for the kissing. 
But none of these 
Is odorous here as Love where I walk by. 


A presence, a beauty, whom ear nor hand nor eye 

Gross with flesh can perceive— 
You shall not know this thing that trembles by 

As more than an odour. Grieve, 

Lumbering son of Eve, 
For not the contour of peaks are so clear to the fleshless eye, 
; Nor the song of larks so precise to the fleshless ear. 
Go by! 


Linger not here ! 


| 
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Kindled from Deep Darkness 


OMENTS of beauty—so unexpected, radiant 
As the barbed fires of a bird a deep darkness 


Suddenly launches into broad blue day ; 
How to celebrate them, with what ceremonial ? 
To utter a cry of the soul’s jubilation, 
Or to fall down on dumb grass and pray ? 


Mortal, immortal ? Do they merge utterly 
Into the blank time before and behind them 
As a last gold wave in the levelled gray ° 
Or do they bide their hour of resurrection, 
Securer than armies, bronze hoof and iron cannon, 
As a fallen seed bides in the profound clay ? 


What need you trouble with vain inquirings 

The surly gods or your own ignorant spirit ? 
Yours to await the wild moments. They 

From that deep darkness sometimes leap fearfully 

Like a slim antelope with twitching nostrils. 
Spring, tiger, pitiless upon your prey ! 


Sometimes—be wary !—there is equal combat 
Fang against fang in the forest clearing. 

The thick trees murmur “ Be slain or slay ! ” 
Yea but the last, the last of moments, 
Shall a tall fire kindle from deep darkness 

And you sucked flame-wards like a wisp of hay ! 


LOUIS GOLDING 
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WEES EL@INIS ~_DEN 
By RAYMOND MORTIMER 


T was just three months after Marlow’s death, when I heard who 
had taken Well House, or, more accurately, when I realised that 
the Crawley who had taken it was Walter Crawley, the Walter 
Crawley. I had just started to edit Marlow’s Letters, and the literary 
paper in which my request for any letters that might be useful to me 
appeared contained a paragraph to the effect that Mr. Walter Crawley’s 


_ enormous and appreciative public would be interested to hear that he 


had taken Well House, Wells, where Horace Marlow had lived for the 
last thirty years of his life. 

Crawley went up to Oxford the same year as I did, and I saw a good 
deal of him there. He had a natural genius for success, and he then 
wanted to succeed with the sort of person it is worth succeeding with. 
He never tried for any public achievement or position, in the Union, for 
instance, but those who knew him thought him heads taller intellectually 
than any other man up, and predicted for him every predicable distinction. 
Since then I had not seen him, but I could not remain ignorant any 
more than any of my fellow-sufferers from the ineptitude of publishers’ 
puffs, of his subsequent prominent, but, to my sense, so depressingly 
downward career. A first novel, too brilliant with the hard promising 
brilliance of youth, then a second, less brilliant without being more 
honest, and then a succession of increasingly popular, unreal and ill- 
written books—such would have been all his public performance, if his 
publishers had not conspired with copy-seeking journalists to effect 
a constant and cruel impingement upon what the man should have 
regarded as his privacy, and to stimulate his readers’ appetite with details 
of his recreations, his relatives, his political opinions and his continually 
photographed appearance. With each of these his wife had apparently 
a tremendous deal to do. I disliked the whole idea of them in any case, 
but it was having this idea jammed so close under my nose which I really 
resented—the grossly popular and penetrating scent of it in the very 
place where I had grown to count upon such a different and subtle 


~ exhalation. I should have found the presence of anyone else in Marlow’s 


house discordant, but Crawley’s being a writer, and a successful one too, 
made his presence particularly painful, and, if you will allow the word, 
bathetic. 

It is not true that my admiration of Marlow and my grief at his death 
were affecting my nerves, but my duty of editing his letters certainly 
kept his image before me, audible and fragrant and intensely alive. It was 
prevented from settling and solidifying into a cold fixed impression by 
the unobserved gestures and unguessed-at motions of his mind, which 
were now being revealed to me, and above all by the view of the formation, 
in years before I knew him, of the character and genius which he had so 
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intentionally built up for himself. It was this conscious cultivation of © 
particular sensibilities in himself that made his achievements possible, — 


and they were great and high and beautiful. The seventeen novels and 
sixty or so tales that he wrote are as distinguished as anything in the 


language. His work is incomparably fine, in the French sense. Not a shade, 


not the shadow of a shade, escaped him ; he would pin down and imprison 
his ever so clearly captured meaning with the untrustingness of the 
scientist ; otherwise, he said, a new aspect could escape as quickly as 
a new butterfly or a new gas. Of course, this exquisite treatment did not 
win popularity for his books. Critics admired his work from a distance, 
and cautiously praised it, without presuming to invade the coulisses to 
examine the marvellous means employed, the affectionately contrived 
approach to the subject, the passionately artful presentation, and the rest 
of the religiously elaborate technique. The public, caring even less about 
form, does not recognise the power which it has, when properly handled, 
of making new, true and valuable revelations ; so that Marlow’s books 
are read little, and appreciated less. 

No one could conceivably like both Marlow’s and Crawley’s books. 
I was now going to see whether it was equally impossible, for me at any 
rate, to like both the men; for a natural cowardly dislike of rudeness 
would force me to call upon Crawley. So about a fortnight after his 
arrival I rang the bell of the beautiful eighteenth century house, in which 
Marlow had so properly encased, or better, I affectionately felt, enshrined 
his later life. As I waited for an answer, I considered the calm contented 
look of the house, the restrained and admirable appearance given it by 
the quality of the bricks and the perfect proportions of its front, carefully 
unadorned save by two urns and the delicately treated doorway. Almost 
the only alteration which the fabric had needed was the restoration of 
panes which Marlow had hastened to effect in place of the hideous plate 
glass he had found in the windows. 

At last I heard steps, the door opened, and a tall, fair, bright-looking 
woman appeared. 

“Mrs. Crawley ?”’ I murmured, more as a definite summing up and 
labelling of her for my own benefit, than as a real enquiry. She was too 
obviously, too aggressively, the mistress of the house to declare herself 
such with more than the least of perceptible nods. 

“You have come about the pianola,” she declared, and before I could 
dare to dispute the fact, ““ Mr. Crawley and the gardener,” she went on, 
“ are helping your man to carry it upstairs. Why didn’t you put a couple 
of men on the job?” 

“Tm not, and I haven’t, and I couldn’t,” I obscurely answered ; 
then pulling my wits together, ‘‘ I just called, in case your husband was 
free, to see him.” ; 

“Oh ! an interviewer !”’ she shot out, never at a loss, “I am afraid 
Mr. Crawley can’t possibly see you. I’m very sorry. You see we are not 
properly into the house yet. It belonged to Marlow, you know.” 
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I felt that I must make quite clear this time who I was, before having 
to disappoint her again. “‘ No, I live in Wells, and I came hoping your 
husband would not have forgotten me beyond all possibility of being 
reminded of me again. We were at the House together. My name is 
Arthur Mallett, Mrs. Crawley.” 

As I finished my embarrassed explanations, Crawley swung round the 
stairs. I recognised him at once, as vigorous as ever, but wearing an 
easy-going expression at the same time, and looking ten years younger 
than his, and my, age. 

“This is Mr. Mallock who says he was at Oxford with you, Walter. 
He tells me he is a neighbour of ours here,’’ Mrs. Crawley explained, 

_ managing to put him au fait, without putting me at my ease. 

“ Mallock ? Yes, of course, Mallett, Arthur Mallett. How are you? 
It is fine seeing you again.” He seemed clearly and really pleased to see 
Se He turned to his wife, “‘ Mr. Mallett is writing Marlow’s Life, you 

now.” 

‘““ How splendid, and what a privilege!’ The change in her tone 
showed that she had not associated my name with the book, but that she 
decidedly saw the difference it made. ‘“‘ I hope we shall see a lot of you, 
Mr. Mallett,” she resumed, “ but I fear our presence here at all must 
seem almost sacrilegious to you. Of course, I adore Marlow ; I am always 
trying to convert Walter.” It was clear that she had never known Marlow. 

“I had better confess at once that I can’t read him,” said Crawley. 

“You mean that you haven’t and don’t,” his wife took him up brightly, 
“but you have got to now ; you will write all the better for it, won’t he, 
Mr. Mallock ? ” 

“I dare not say that,”’ was all that I could awkwardly muster. There 
was a pause, and then I asked how they liked the house. 

“Very much indeed,” Crawley said. “ It is just what we have been 
looking for. My wife found it.”’ 

“Yes,” she broke in. “‘ It is so nice its having such a literary tradition. 
Mrs. Alastair Wale was terribly keen to have it, but we got it first. I hear 
that she is simply furious.” 

“It would have been a gorgeous advertisement for her,” I said with 
a bitterness that escaped them. Mrs. Wale was Crawley’s principal rival, 

“and I was disgusted by the idea of the sordid beastly struggle over what 
was left of the dead Lion, the réclame that might be won from living in 
his old den. There was another pause, and then they started to lead me 
round the sweetly, and yet so bitterly familiar house. 

I was again completely captured by it, not brutally bowled over by 

any sumptuous swaggering adornment, nor even forced to a chivalrous 
surrender by some particular and single exquisite or unexpected effect ; 
it was a gentle invasion that I felt—less than that, a gentle pressure by 
the delicate discretion and unassuming genuineness which made up for 
it such an individual character ; there was a general spontaneous look 
about it, as if everything was there naturally, as if everything beautifully 


- 
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belonged there, and at the same time there was nothing, I always felt, 
which was not deeply and patiently premeditated. There was little of 
especial rareness or value, except a few pictures ; the house was not in 
the least a ‘‘ show-place ” ; it just reflected, or rather, reinforced, the 
altogether génial personality of its former owner. The present inhabitants 
had taken it on furnished, just as it was, and hardly anything was changed. 
There was a new profusion of silver vases and of flowers in the Empire 
drawing-room—the room for which Marlow had chosen the exigencies 
of pure “ period ” decoration in preference to the pleasant, but not too 
aggressively English comfort which a discreet mixture of the styles was 
everywhere else made to produce. On the top of the piano a dozen or 
more photographs signed by notable persons were now alarmingly 
arrayed, and in the middle of the room, hugely, helplessly, almost 
shamefacedly, a piano-playing contrivance. 

‘‘ My husband likes me to play to him while he works,” Mrs. Crawley 
explained with a smile of satisfaction that would have won the heart of 
the interviewer who I had so provokingly turned out not to be. 

In the next room nothing was new except two glass-fronted shelves of 
elaborately bound books. ‘“‘ The collected Marlow, and all my husband’s 


a 


books; I think he ought to start a collected edition, don’t you, 


Mr. Mallett ? ” 

“‘ Of course,”’ I said ; I was glad to escape from that room. I had spent 
too many and too unforgettable evenings in it, and eighteen out of the 
twenty volumes of “ the collected Marlow ” had been written there. 

‘““We have had great discussions about the house,’ Mrs. Crawley 
resumed, “‘ I wanted to bring some of our own things down, and put 
some of these away, but Walter would not hear of it. I dare say he was 
right, it wouldn’t really be worth the trouble, and Mr. Marlow’s taste 
was wonderfully good, don’t you think, on the whole ? So we have agreed 
to leave the house just as it is, but I am to have a free hand in the garden. 
That has been terribly neglected.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Oh! It has been kept carefully in order, I know ; what I mean is 


the amount of opportunities they have missed. There isn’t a flower in | 


it except some flowering things on the walls. I have a tremendous schem 

for putting a rose-garden in the middle of the big lawn.” 7 
Five minutes later I had escaped, and was helplessly nursing my 

bruised consciousness of the new order, disorder I vindictively felt, to 


which I should have to adapt myself. Crawley had given me little chance _ 


to sketch even his broad lines to myself ; was that intentional, I wondered, 
was he a little gracefully ashamed of the declension he represented from 
his predecessor at Well House, or even from himself as I had known 
him twenty-five years earlier ? Or was he just blessedly careless of me, 
and obtuse to the possibility of my comparisons? Until he emerged 
from this obscurity I could not see his wife properly either. The side 


she had shown, the show-side, was blindingly clear, I wanted to turn | 
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my eyes from the violence of it ; but how did she affect him ? and he her, 
if indeed he did? So that even to place her to my satisfaction, I was 
dependent on his admitting me at any rate one step nearer to his 
confidence. But what, I found myself wondering, would Marlow have 
made of them ? 


A few days later my work on the Letters took me to London for a week. 


_ When I returned, I found that the Crawleys had called, and the next 
_ day I started for Well House. Ten minutes from the door, I met 
_ Mrs. Crawley in a pony-trap. My first thought was not to tell her where 


I was going ; I should then be sure to find her husband alone. But she 


_ quickly made that impossible. 


““ How do you do, Mr. Mallett ? We were so sorry to miss you the other 
day. I wish I could ask you to go and have some tea with Walter now. 
But he is working tremendously hard, and I dare not disturb him. And 
I am just off to pay a call myself.” 

“I was off to call, too—on you. But I’ll come another day. How’s the 
house ? ” 

“ Well, I’ve got quite used to it, but then I spend most of my time in 
the garden. My husband does not feel a bit at home yet, but that doesn’t 
interfere with his work at all, I am glad to say. His brightest book was 
written in London during the foggiest month that I can remember. Still, 
he is terribly susceptible to atmosphere ; don’t you think all artists are ? 
So the moment I saw this house I set my heart on it, and here we are. 
You know, Mr. Mallett, whenever I have to make any decision about 
a house or anything of that sort that might affect his work, I get terribly 
worried. It’s a great privilege, of course, but such a responsibility, isn’t 
it ? His last book is in its seventieth thousand, you know.” 

“ Wonderful.” 

** But he deserves it,’ she went on, “‘ you can’t imagine the number of 
letters he gets from people he has never heard of. Why, about his last 
book alone he is still getting three or four a day. They almost all want 
to ask him about the Dean in it ; what did you think of him ? ” 

** T don’t think I quite remember.” This was weak. 

“* You must. Haven’t you read Walter’s last book ? ”’ she quickly asked. 

I took a long breath. “I have only read his first, I am afraid, 


“Mrs. Crawley.” She looked so much taken aback that I went on very 


untruthfully, “ I read hardly any novels.” 
“But everyone reads Walter’s.”’ Then sharply, almost anxiously, 
** Didn’t Marlow ? ” 
“Oh ! yes, some of them, I’m sure.” ie 
“« She clutched at this, in spite of my two last transparently disingenuous 
words, “‘ Well, don’t you think you ought to, too ?”’ 
“IT must now,” I evaded, in the hope that the horrid passage was over. 
“Of course you must,” she was breezy. “ And they’ll do you good. 


_ They do everyone good. I don’t know what you will think though of my 


saying all this about my own husband. I simply can’t help it. Yes, do come 
3P 
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to see us soon, Mr. Mallock, and talk to us about Marlow. I’m told you 
think of nothing else, but I’m sure that’s not true. Yes, very well. I'll 
tell my husband. Good-bye.” 

““ Good-bye,” I answered, as she capably drove away. 

My interest in Mrs. Crawley, and my horror of her, were growing. 
She had shed some more light this time. She still talked as if I were 
connected with the Press, from habit perhaps, or she may have thought 
I could drag her miserable husband by the ears into my introduction to 


the Letters ; but now it was her sincerity which appalled me. She did 
not like her husband’s books for his sake, she liked him for theirs. | 
They had been married for twenty years, she had told me, hadn’t she — 


ever seen the man himself ? She was stage-struck, struck with the character 
and appearance of the author, the successful and, par consequent, great 


author. She still looked at him from where the public sat, in fact she 


was the public, solidly and awfully incarnated. I could not yet see round — 


her husband, but I was beginning quite absurdly to want to. 

A fortnight or so later, I had my chance. I was just outside the city 
on my way to see the parson of a village three miles away, when I saw 
Crawley strolling along a hundred yards or less ahead of me. I soon 
overtook him, and found him cordial, bound for nowhere in particular, 
and pleased, or at least, prepared, to walk with me. 

“Do you ever see any of your old friends at the House,” I asked, 
“or that man at Corpus who was always in your rooms? You were 
always great at men in other colleges, I remember.”’ I was trying to make 
our old acquaintance a foundation, a convenient and healthy soil, on 
which to build up a new confidence. 

“ T’ve lost touch with them all, I’m afraid,” he proclaimed, “‘ I soon 
found that they were not in my line after all.” 

“They changed, then?” I did not blush to enquire ; would he not 
admit that it was not they who had changed ? 

““] suppose so,” he answered with what seemed invulnerable candour, 
and I saw that I could not fruitfully continue on these lines. I apparently 
turned the talk to myself. “I am having a terrific struggle with poor 
Marlow’s letters ; he didn’t date half of them, and some I can’t place 
within five years.” 

“* What a beastly habit ! ” 

“It hardly seems to fit in with the alarming precision of his writing, 
does it ?” 

“T suppose not ; but I don’t read him.” 

“ Aren’t you going to,” I was rather nettled, ‘‘ now?” 

‘“ He’s not in my line, you know.” He seemed definite enough, and 
conscious of having a line, at any rate. 

“What would you call your line ? ”’ 

“Don’t you read me? ”’ 

“Well, are you in my line? ” 


““ What’s that ? ”’ 
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_ I paused ; then, “‘ I suppose I saw more of Marlow than anyone did.” 
__ He laughed pleasantly. “‘ You think seeing another man is line enough 
_ for you to take ?” 


“ Line enough for anyone, when the other man’s Marlow. You ought 
_ to have known him.” 
___“ You think he might have had a good effect upon me ? Should I have 
liked him ? Perhaps I should now feel more at home in his house in that 
case. 

*“ Aren’t you comfortable ? ” 

“Oh ! yes, my wife sees to that.” 

“IT wonder what Marlow would have made of a wife,” I said half to 

_ myself. 

“‘ What she would have made of him, you mean. Women are wonderful 
pone Mallett. ‘They are an encouragement before work, and a rest 
after it.” 

“T doubt if he found them a rest ; he certainly didn’t need their 

- encouragement.” 

““ Why, he’d have been a different man ; less inhuman.” 

“ Inhuman ?”’ In an instant the whole range of Crawley’s misconceptions 
had become apparent, misconceptions not only about Marlow, surely, 
but about all humanity, about what humanity principally is and consists 
of. Marlow inhuman? Though he had the nicest sense of good and evil, 
he found nothing inexcusable. No baseness could surprise him, but he 
was never a cynic. Did Crawley think weakness and intolerance the only 
signs of humanity ? 

“You mean,” I asked, “‘ he might have had more prejudices ? ” 

“He might have had fewer. Oh! I thought myself once that I was an 
Olympian, thought I knew better, and understood more than other people— 
that’s a prejudice, if you like—and thought their common sense was 
common nonsense.” 

“* And what changed you ? ”’ 

“My wife, of course. She believed in me, and made me believe in 
other people. I used to be cynical enough, Lord knows, but now everything 
is turned round ; I only seem to see the bright side of things.” 

** Which accounts for your wonderful success,” I couldn’t help saying. 
~ “ T know ; I’m always telling my wife that I owe it all to her.” 

‘* T expect that that is as true almost as it is pretty,” I answered. 

We had arrived at my destination, but I was glad Crawley would not 
come in with me. I had had the peep at him which I had been wanting, 
but the penny I had had to pay seemed a sickening sum. It was all my 
interest in him that I had been made to give up, every hope I had been 
nursing of his having possibilities. I could sympathise with an able man 
who used his ability to keep the pot boiling, especially if he did it on such 
a splendid scale, with such a flaming, roaring fire, and such a rich and 
savoury smell rising from the pot. But Crawley’s case was different. 
It was not even a gorgeous great piece of hypocrisy in the grand manner, 
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I could see that. He had just meanly and meekly descended, with his 
wife leading him by the nose, descended into the lowest and largest 
success, without once looking back at what he had left behind and above ; 
that possible future which he had seemed to have before him, so rich 
for all its obscurity, he had just turned his blind eye upon it. Now the 
man in him was at the same low level as the author, and his talk about 
his faculty for seeing the bright side was only too abominably honest. 
He was a quite unconscious hypocrite, and that is the worst sort. 

Soon after this wretchedly revealing conversation, I shut up my house 
and went to Italy for six months without seeing the Crawleys again. 
Half the Marlow letters, almost all the earlier ones, were written from 
Italy, or else, during his short absences, to his friends there. I enjoyed 
my time abroad quite unexpectedly much and the figure of Marlow, as 
I had first known him, began to emerge for me again. It had been 
obscured by the brighter living image of the man I had known in his 
later life, the man as I last saw and still so blessedly remembered him. | 
The more sides of him that I came delightedly up against, the more | 
I was impressed with him. People were amused, of course ; they always 
have been: said it was an obsession. What matter ? It was a noble great 
bee to entertain in one’s all too empty bonnet, and I had small appetite 
except for its honey. Besides, I’m the calmest and sanest of men. 
Still, it is true that his influence, cut at the roots as it was, went on 
growing upon me, gripping me from unexpected quarters, and plentifully 
flowering. 

No one I saw in Italy knew or cared anything about Crawley, and the 
only reference to him that I noticed in the English papers—there must 
have been lots of others—was to the effect that his “ eagerly awaited new 
novel? would not now be published till the Autumn. Once back in 
Wells, I made no attempt to see him, though I heard that he was still | 
at Well House. But some three weeks after my return, I met his wife in 
the street, she came straight up to me. 

‘“ How are you, Mrs. Crawley ? ” 

““ How do you do ? We have been wondering what had become of you.” 

*“ T have been abroad.” 

“JT know, but since you came back ? ” 

“T have been fearfully busy.” 

“ Horrid your not coming to see us sooner, Mr. Mallock.” 

“Horrid for me,” the woman always made me insincere. ‘‘ How is 
your husband ? ” ‘ 

Very well, really, but he isn’t getting on with his work as well or as | 
quickly as he usually does ; he seems unsettled.” 

if I’m sorry ; perhaps it’s the house ; I don’t fancy he has ever been 
quite at ease in it.” 

“Oh ! it’s not that. He’s thoroughly settled in it now. In fact he won’t 
come away, though I think a change might do him good.” 

“I expect you are right.” 
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“ But I am going away myself for six weeks to Vichy ; so that'll be 
_ some change for him. I am determined on that. I think wives ought to 
_ leave their husbands sometimes; it makes for better understanding, 
don’t you think ? ” 

“You forget I am a miserable bachelor.” 

“ T hope you are ashamed of it. You are a writer, too. You know I don’t 
think anyone ought to be allowed to write or preach until they are married. 
What can they know of human nature ? ” 

Before I dared remind her of the admiration she professed for the 
_ vehemently celibate Marlow, she continued, “I am off the day after 
to-morrow, so this must be good-bye ; I hope you will look in on my 
husband sometimes.’’ 

“I shall be delighted,” I politely lied, looking her straight in the eyes. 
Crawley had come to affect me more disagreeably than his outrageous 
wife did. She had not declined, at least not in my experience ; so that 
I felt that her effectiveness, which was not smaller than her husband’s, 
was less objectionable. I did not try to see him, or wish to see him, but 
one evening I met him in the street near his house, and could not escape 
stopping. 

“ Hullo, Mallett, I heard you were back.” 

““ How are you, you don’t look very well.”’ I wondered whether he was 
the type of man that likes being told this, or the type that loathes it. 
I did not discover. 

“No, I’m not. I can’t manage to get any work done. I wish you would 
come in and have a drink, I believe you have only been in the house 
once since we have been here.” 

“Thank you, I should like to.” 

In a few minutes I was inside Well House. It was still unchanged. 
The instant I entered it, 1 became the prey of a strange remoteness. 
It was like a dream in which my will was detached or non-existent, and 
everything that I did or saw was the same as what had happened before 
in an almost forgotten situation, not similar to, but identical with, this. 
I felt I was mechanically performing some well-rehearsed part, every 
detail of which had been robbed by repetition of all meaning. The whole 
crowded experience was over in a minute—I had known it happen 
before—the walls took on their habitual solidity, and, though a little 
dazed and wondering, I found myself looking again with ordinary eyes at 
the elegant eighteenth century fanlight over the door, the white walls 
with their Blondel prints, the painted Venetian chairs, and the exquisitely 
arranged garniture de cheminee. 

I followed Crawley into his study, which looked as if Marlow had just 
walked out of it. His books lined two of the walls, the fireplace and two 
French windows occupied the third, and on the fourth the three pictures 
serenely and beautifully hung, to which he had been all but too jealously 
attached, a view of the Salute attributed to Guardi, a sketch for a ceiling 
by Piazzetta, and a large dark painting of Leda by Furini, full of 
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a particular sensuous and romantic refinement. Every detail in the room _ 


represented a nice choice of Marlow’s, and his taste affected me as quite 
uncannily continuing here its decided and individual existence. Crawley 
sitting opposite to me struck me less as an intruder than as a completely 
casual visitor to the place. He guessed that I must be considering the 
associations that the room held for me. ‘‘ Tell me a little about Marlow,” 
he said. ‘‘ You were his best friend, weren’t you ? You admire his work 
a great deal?” 

“ Tnordinately, if that is possible, this side idolatry.” 

“‘ But he never sold much ? ”’ 

ye Exactly.2 

“ Aren’t any genuinely good authors popular, then ? ” Crawley hardly 
seemed to be criticizing my statements ; it was as though he was just 
ingenuously trying to find things out, looking at them, as a child might, 
with new eyes. 

“Oh ! yes, but not with the absolute gros public.” 

“You mean my public ? ” 

‘“ T suppose it is.” 

“‘ And you don’t mind living in a country where you are so much out 
of sympathy with the main crowd of ordinary people ? ” 

“‘ What is the use of minding? It’s the same everywhere, and always has 
been. Only now the crowd count quite terribly, and have to be given books.” 

“IT thought you were a democrat, Mallett ! ”’ 

“Good Lord, no! you think things are all right, so you are a Tory. 
I’m on the other side, because I think they are all wrong, and can’t get 
much worse. But I shall always be among the minority.” 

“* Perhaps you are right. At any rate I have been wondering if I haven’t 
been wrong. I can’t see things cut and dry as I used to. My writing is 
suffering in consequence.” 

““T expect you have been working too hard.” 

“It can hardly be that. I had two months’ holiday in Switzerland just 
before we came here, and since I have been here I have put in less time 
at my writing than usual. I’m not feeling tired either. Just nerves, I expect ; 
the only remedy is to take no notice. I suppose the place is healthy, 
Marlow never had any trouble here, did he ? ” 

“No, it suited him admirably, was the one place where he was happy, 
in fact, and could write comfortably.” 

“JT could always work anywhere ; this is the first time I have had any 
difficulty at all. Honestly, I can’t make out what the matter is.” 

“Well, I expect you will feel fit again soon ; I hope so.” 

Soon afterwards I left him. Crawley certainly looked worried, but 
I thought that some hindrance to that horridly easy and copious flow 
could only be good, and, in any case, I cared little to what extent 
a stream of such writing as his was obstructed. 

Every day I read some book of Marlow’s for a little while, not only 
because it restores for me the sense of his friendly company, but also 
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to be sure not to lose any ground in my taste for him. His work is so 
fine, so carefully quiet, so largely composed of deftly imperceptible 
touches, that one wants to keep in practice. He always maintained that 
the reader was an artist too, and that any book worth its salt made dire 
and dreadful demands on him. “ The response is all exquisitely his— 
I am the composer, he the executant.”’ 

One night about a month after this last meeting with Crawley, I was 
reading Marlow, going over a familiar passage in one of his last books 
to get every ounce of meaning out of it, with the patience of a pianist, 
when Crawley was announced. I told the servant to bring him in, and 
composed myself to the possibility of further slimy revelations of his 
state. He hardly attempted any general talk before diving ungracefully 
and nervously into the recital of his troubles, ‘‘ I can’t work,” he started, 
“T think I am going mad. And I’ve got to tell you about it, though 
I don’t know that I care about you much, and I’m sure you don’t care 
about me.” 

I was unpleasantly damped by the splash, but after all if a man falls 
flat into the water, it is himself that he hurts most. Before I could do 
more than sketch a gesture, he hurried on, “ I can’t make it out. I have 
even seen the doctor, but he says there is nothing wrong. It was bad 
enough when my wife went away, but it has got worse, fifty times worse, 
now.” 

““ Wouldn’t you have been wise to go away with her ?” 

He laughed, “It isn’t my wife’s absence that hurts me,” and his 
laugh was not pleasant. 

‘““ T mean for the change.” 

He stared a moment. “ You don’t understand,” he seemed angry. 
“This place is the only thing that makes life bearable ; if I hadn’t that 
house to live in, I should be done for. I’ve come to like it so much that 
I should feel at sea anywhere else. It’s the one pleasure I have left.” 
He looked round my room a little, and the pursued look on his face 
faded a little. ‘“‘ I’m sure you’re a good chap, Mallett, I somehow feel at 
home here too. Do listen to me.” 

“‘ That’s all right, Crawley, go on.” There was a helpless note in his 
voice which took one’s sympathy more than the wildness of what he said. 

“‘ It’s as if I were changing into another man,” he said, “ like Jekyll 
and Hyde, you know. Only it’s gradual. I’m already less than half myself, 
and yet the funny thing is that sometimes I catch myself feeling and 
saying things in the way I did years ago, when you used to know me 
before, as I haven’t done for years. Oh ! it’s a nightmare, though, a foul, 
incredible dream, and it goes on getting worse. Everything is slipping 
away from me, heaven is turning into hell.” __ 

‘After all, this is earth, a very different affair from heaven,” I said, to 
stop this outburst, which became less enlightening as it grew more violent. 

“ That’s just what’s wrong,” he said after a moment, and in a quieter 
voice ; and he then began to tell me in a different way, with a sort of 
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actually and rapidly happening. “It isn’t only my work, but that is 


where it shows itself most clearly. You have never read a book of mine, 


have you, Mallett?” 4 

“Yes, your first, and half your second.” 

“Well, that’s my best work. I’ve gone on getting steadily worse ever 
since. I needn’t explain what’s wrong with them all to you—you know 
it as well as I do. But I’ve only just found it out. I suppose you thought 
I had my tongue in my cheek, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘‘ I certainly hoped you had, till the day we met out in the country. 
I admit it was a bit of a shock to discover your sincerity.” 

‘“‘ Well, imagine what I feel like, after all these years. Why, we shall 
soon be old men, Mallett—and I discover now, at this point, that I’ve 
been false all through, in good faith enough, but false, false in a filthy 
sentimental way.” 

‘You pleased your public, anyhow.” 


1 


intense, eager calmness, what had happened, or rather what was so 


“The public ! If it had only one neck, I’d like to wring it. I revelled _ 


in my public, I lived to please it, I thought it couldn’t be wrong—I know 


you will hardly believe I could be such a fool, but I was—and when © 
people ran it down, I just thought it was because they were failures _ 


themselves, and jealous.” 

“ T see,” I said, and then, still thinking of course of the man’s relation 
to his readers, ‘‘ It must be like finding out suddenly that your wife has 
been betraying you for years.” 

‘* So she has.” 

“I didn’t mean that.” 

‘““T dare say you didn’t, but she has. She has always encouraged me to 
do the wrong thing, made me see the wrong side, stopped me if ever 
I tried for a moment the. other way ; though that was seldom enough, 
Lord knows.” 

4 oe she really believes in you, doesn’t she? She’s sincere at any 
rate f 

‘“‘ Sincere ? Oh! we were both sincere, we are all sincere, but what’s 


the good of that ? Lies aren’t any the truer for being mistakes, are they ? | 


I’ve wired to tell her not to come back yet, I couldn’t face her. She’ll 


never wake up, never see things as they are ; she honestly admires me, | 
thinks I am a great writer, and an influence for good, and who knows 
what rot besides. She knows what is the profitable way of taking life ; | 


she’s a woman ; she knows that prettiness pays.” 
All this was no use to him, or to me. I wanted to find out just what 
had happened, so I made another attempt. ‘‘ How did it all start ? ” 
“We had been in the house about six months, I had got half-way 
through a book when I began to catch myself hesitating, crossing things 


out, rewriting whole chapters. I couldn’t get on at all, and when at last’ 
I had done something that I thought was all right, I would find out that | 
it was not what I wanted, it was in quite a different style from the rest | 
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of the book. And so it went on. I walked up and down the room, where 
I tried to work, half the night, sat in one chair, then in another, looked at 
each picture in turn ; but when I started to write, the words that came, 
and they came slowly enough in all conscience, weren’t mine at all. They 
seemed to come to me from outside, and, almost without passing through 
my brain, before I could weigh them or adjust them, they were on the 
paper. And the words I found myself writing gradually showed me a whole 
new plan or plane of things. Each day I tormentedly add something to my 


_manuscript, and each day the rottenness, the simple falsity of all I saw 


and thought and wrote before grows clearer.” 
‘ . 
Do you mean that you used to see life couleur de rose, and that now 


- you only see the grim side ? ” 


“It’s hardly that. There’s nothing of the realistic, as they call it, in 
the stuff I am turning out, if it is indeed I who am turning it out. I think 
I now see pretty straight, appallingly straight, I nearly said, but it isn’t 
only the sordid and depressing and ugly side that I see, at least it wouldn’t 
be if I were someone else.”’ 

“That is not very clear,” I interrupted. 

““T mean it’s ugly only because my life was ugly, my work is ugly. 
The new hard light does not only illuminate unpleasant truths, but all 
that I have to show, everything personal to me, is unpleasant, infernally 
so. I don’t see the earth as a monkey-house and the universe as a menagerie, 
as some writers have, but I see myself as all too definitely a beast.” 


“But now that you see yourself like that, surely you aren’t like that: 


any more.” 
*“ No, but I’m a monster, half man, half beast now. I still can turn out 


an occasional page of the old sort. I’m torn in two. And, what is the worst 


of all, I can’t understand it, can’t make out how it has all come about. 
Good-night, and thank you awfully.” He was gone before I could open 
the door for him. 

It was clear what had happened to Crawley, but what was not clear 
was the manner of it, the cause. I understood that he had woken up, but 
what had roused him ? Not even the approach of death usually manages 
to rouse such a man from that kind of dream or hallucination, and he 
had not even been ill. I looked on all sides for an explanation. ‘There must 
have been a shock, a definite, violent, probably unexpected and 
unspeakably unpleasant happening, some illusion suddenly shattered, 
which had brought down with a rush the whole sham edifice which he 
had taken for life, undermined its wretched foundations and exposed the 


‘weakness of its gay and gallant towers. Yet he spoke of his trouble as 
a process rather than as an event, a gradual and increasingly terrifying 


process, an irresistible, pitiless and still incomplete invasion of himself 
by something outside. What could that something be ? I was wondering, 


when I was struck by a worse, a simply staggering question ; what was 


I to do? Admittedly Crawley was still only half alive to the extent of 
his discovery : was I to help him in exploring its implications, to encourage 
3 .Q 
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him in what was proving so desperately dangerous a search? At first 
I had taken my part all thoughtlessly and haughtily for granted ; I had 
assumed that truth was the only thing that mattered. But was it worth 
more than happiness and contentment to Crawley? I had to ask myself. 
After all, I had no mission to disturb him, no reason to invade his 
comfortable life with cruel, conquering truths, or even to assist at such 
an atrocious business. I could try to find comfort in the belief that it 
was too late now, that things had gone too far, for any line that I could 
take to matter, save in so far as I might shorten or alleviate the struggle, 
or attend its inevitable conclusion with some attempt at consolation. 
Even that was not so sure. Couldn’t J perhaps be wrong, and Crawley, 
the old Crawley, right ? I must not take it for granted that my beliefs 
were true, though they seemed so beyond all fear, or hope, of plausible 
contradiction—my beliefs, I mean, of course, in so far as they were 
consequent on an apparently open and unbiassed view of things. Again, 
however unmistakably it was reality and honesty and things as they are — 
to which Crawley was at last waking up, he could not conceivably have 
the same experienced certainty of it that I had ; however sure I might _ 
feel, he still might be persuaded that it was his new outlook, and not — 
his old one, which was so vividly deluded. He admitted to being half mad | 
now, and he was sane enough in all conscience before, judged by ordinary 
standards. I had not committed myself one way or the other during the 
alarming outburst that was still ringing in my ears, so that, for all my 
efforts to make light of my future responsibility, it lay solidly and 
inevitably in my way, and even inaction would be an act of quite violent 
choice and conviction on my part. Once this fact had loomed clearly and 
menacingly into my sight, I quickly made up my mind that the best 
course to take for the present was to try to discover how Crawley’s 
unexplained experience had come about, and at the same time to be 
prepared at any moment and with the least possible hesitation to bring 
all my weight to bear on whatever side I might with good reason | 
increasingly incline towards. I should anyhow need to know whether the 
change in Crawley was due to the influence of any book or person that 
he had come across, in order to be able, unless I decided for continued | 
inaction, to support or combat it with any vehemence that I could 
command. | 
I did not get to sleep till after three o’clock that night, but when | 
I woke in the morning I surprised my servant by suddenly laughing out — 
loud, long, and almost hysterically. The grotesque scene of the previous 
evening, its macabre quality destroyed by the daylight, appeared just 
ridiculous, deliciously ridiculous, indeed almost too good to be true. 
I found my own scrupulous considerations ponderously absurd, and my 
day was enlivened by frequent and increasingly comic pictures of Crawley 
forgetting his facility in a feverish search for the mot juste, attempting 


an epigram and effecting an approximate definition only by successive 
negations. 
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So that evening 1 went round to Well House intending to make light 
of all Crawley’s symptoms, and to show him, if I could, his state in the 


new light which the morning had thrown on it for me. When I arrived 


he seemed painfully glad to see me, and already I felt less certain about 
the quality of the affair. I had forgotten how shockingly ill he was looking. 

“ How are you feeling ? ” 

“ Pretty well, really, considering.” 

“* Did you sleep ? ” 

“No, not much. But then I got interested in a book, L’Education 
Sentimentale.” 1 saw that he wished to change the current from too 
direct a play upon his case. The confidences which so suddenly break into 
full flower under the genial influences of night, shrink before the light 
of day, and the memory of his outburst now seemed to make Crawley 
uncomfortable. Moreover, sharing his preoccupations had probably 
lightened them a little, and put them better under his control. But his 
distress, for being more restrained, was not the less apparent. 

“Do you know it ?”’ he went on. 

** Oh, yes ! It’s a masterpiece.” 

** So someone told me. I tried to read it before, once. And I couldn’t. 
I don’t read many novels, you know. I’ve never found them very 
interesting.” 

“Are you not interested in them as a novelist, I mean in their 
technique ? Don’t you like to consider how you would have approached 
the same subject, by what method you would have treated it ? ” 

“I don’t ; I know what my method is, and I don’t care about any 


other, if there is any other worth considering. At least I didn’t.” 


** What was your method ? ” 

*“‘ Oh, just straight at the fence.” 

** Without considering what might be on the other side ? ” 

“ Hardly ; for I always knew there was good ground to land on. I begin 
with my plot, you see, next add the characters that are necessary, and 
then put in any further colouring that is wanted.” biases 

‘‘ And dish up in the style of the Code Napoléon?” I was putting it 
politely. ‘‘ It seems a happy-go-lucky sort of recipe,’’ I added. 

** But it eats all right.” 
~ So far the conversation seemed to me to lead to no possible place of 
purpose, but a sudden flash made me switch it a little. “ You still have 
not read any Marlow, I suppose ?”’ 

“Not a word,” he answered. 

I was disappointed. For an enchanted moment I had believed that 


‘I had discovered the cause of the whole situation. It would, I admit, 


have been a quite overwhelmingly gratifying solution to me. But 
I instantly cursed myself for a self-centred fool. It was not in the least 
likely that Marlow’s influence rather than any other should have proved 
so fatal to poor Crawley. Marlow’s books were eminently not noisy or 
provocatively powerful. In style and method they were insinuating rather 
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than revolutionary; refinements on previous work; the exquisite 
culmination of a tradition; while the subjects and situations subtly 
achieved their interest by their avoidance of all violence. Beautifully 
honest and sincere writing as it was, it did not shout the truth, it ever 
so delicately and ironically suggested it. These were the last books, 
I concluded, to effect such a prodigious conversion. Marlow, the man, 
on the other hand, might have wonderfully brought it about, he might 
have brought anything about, with that well-ordered and _ severely 
controlled, but potentially devastating personality of his ; but he always 
preferred to direct it exclusively to his art, and even in the practice of 
that, to hold it back from any touch of vulgar insistence or self-assertion. 
All in spite of his own intentions he had won the completest ascendancy 
over me, and Crawley might have suffered the same splendid domination, 
if he had only come up against the huge honesty of the man in person. 
Even the richest reading of his books was inadmissible as possibly 
responsible, and in any case Crawley had not read them, or at least said 
he hadn't. 

“You know, Mallett, I believe you’ve got Marlow on the brain. 
One never can tell what you think about a thing, only what you think 
he would have thought. You bring every conversation round to him, 
and consider every question only in the light you estimate he’d have 
thrown on it, or it on him. Everyone notices it. It’s an idée fixe, a mania, 
and a devilish annoying one. Get a sense of proportion, man, or I shall 
begin to think that your sense of humour isn’t all it might be.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right; it sometimes isn’t. I took your troubles 
seriously last night. But don’t worry. I see how sublimely comic they 
really are,” the temptation to say this was vulgar enough, but only just 
resistible. There was no truth, of course, in his attack. How could there be ? 
But the more the unfairness of the man pushed itself up to one, the less 
I wished to show of resentment. Wasn’t it a continual signal of the real 
disorder he had fallen in ? ‘The few minutes I had spent in the house had 
already shown me that the situation was not as exclusively comic as I had 
persuaded myself it must be. 

“‘ Have you read anything very striking lately, beside the Flaubert ? ” 
I said as casually as I could. 

““T tell you it’s nothing of that sort.” 

“You have met no one ?”’ I frankly pursued. 

“You are yourself the only imaginable person, and you know how 
little I have seen of you.” 

« And you have had no shock, no accident or illness, or worry—of any 
sort f 

*‘ Nothing but the thing itself.” 

“You mean that since you came here nothing has occurred which 
could conceivably have caused this—” I hesitated a moment, “ this 
situation. You haven’t given up any of your habits, and you are not, for 
instance, missing anyone, whom you cannot see here ? ” 
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; No; I am not; and I am not keeping anything from you either, 
assure you.” Zea 

“ Then there p_.cching different in your life since you have been 
here and your life before ? ” 

“ Nothing but the house that I live in.” 

; The secret, whatever it was, of the change in Crawley was as dark, 
I felt sure, to his consciousness as it was to mine, and until this was 
explained, the case remained sinister, but it was a secret that I was 
determined to discover ; so I approached the subject from the other end. 
“ Don’t you think,” I asked, “ that an artist of any sort, specially a novelist, 
has a rather particular psychology ? ” 

“1 do, but don’t include me among the artists.” 

“You are one naturally ; your success only goes to show that you 
took up the wrong, or, shall we say, the popular view of things.” 

“T have been thinking about it a lot lately,” said Crawley, ‘‘ I think 
it is all a question of sensibility.” 

“Taking the word in the fullest sense, you mean that the artist is the 
man who is a little more sensitive than his fellows ? ” 

“No, I mean that the artist is the man who can control his sensibility 
a little better than his fellows, the man who can consciously choose 
which impressions he wants to be sensitive to, and only expose himself 
to them.” 

I picked up his argument. “So that the sincerity of his work will 
depend on the disinterestedness with which he makes his choice ? ” 

‘ Yes, and the quality of his work on the skill with which he makes it.” 

** But surely the choice is often forced upon you, and any movement 
of your will in it is unconscious ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “ But then a lot of good art is unconscious, 
isn’t it? Men make the right choice by accident, and stumble on the 
truth.” 

“* By exposing themselves to the right sort of impression ? ” 

“ That’s it,” he said. 

There was a pause in which I was suddenly and stunningly enlightened, 
and in which he must have experienced a revulsion on very different 
grounds. For he jumped up abruptly from his chair, gave me a look 
-charged with suspicion and defiance, and said in a voice which affected 
me as almost menacing, ‘“‘ I’m afraid I have been talking a lot of rot, 
Mallett, don’t pay any attention to it. Last night as well. My nerves 
have been playing the deuce with me lately. I seem to lose all control of 
myself. In fact, | hardly remember what I have been saying. It’s like 

~ some silly dream you have forgotten next morning.” Then in a louder 
voice, “‘ Do you see?” 
“Of course.” I saw he wanted me to go, so I went. I wanted to go 
myself, to be alone, to think. 
Crawley had been thinking things out to some purpose. Like a child 
helping another to look for some artfully hidden thing, I had followed 
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him at every step and turn, till he innocently led me up to the object 
of our search, and suddenly turned his back on it, just when he was 
“hottest ”; and then my eye had been quickly caught by its silver 
gleam. His case was clear to me, though what my part in the uncompleted 
development of it must be, remained in the bleakest obscurity. _ 

I had always told Marlow, in my braver moments of criticism, that 
he overdid his backgrounds ; he always maintained that one could not 
over-emphasize the effect everything round one has, the perpetual 
bombardment that attacks one’s unconsciousness. How true what he 
meant was, had now been made alarmingly clear to me by Crawley of all 
unlikely men, by a practical demonstration, to which he was himself still 
blind. A brighter light now illuminated for me the whole importance 
of Marlow’s attitude in early days. His letters showed that from the first 
he had set out to show a blank, but infinitely sensitive, surface to the 
world, to offer it a clean canvas to paint on, but only—and this, I suddenly 
saw, was crucial—to the part of the world which he selected ; that is to 
say that he kept his instinctive and lovely and rare preconceptions of 
what was worth while, and then exposed himself to it—to what was 
worth while, I mean—with the completest candour and conviction. 
His attempt had succeeded to admiration. Crawley’s career had, by 
a quite beautiful parallel, been equally governed by an original act of 
selection (though in his case any consciousness of it that had ever existed 
had long since disappeared) and its success in its own direction was 
perhaps equally remarkable. ‘That success was now mortally endangered. 
It was uncanny to see Crawley caught in such a quiet, tightening grip ; 
he had plunged into this pronounced and personal and thickly charged 
atmosphere with so touching an innocence. I still did not know whether 
to try to extricate him. I decided at any rate to tell him what I concluded 
was the source of the change in him ; but even if I succeeded in convincing 
him, which might not be too arduous, as the conclusion was deduced 
from his own premises, it would be impossibly difficult not to represent 
the influence that I was revealing in a good light. 

The next afternoon, just as I was going out to expose to Crawley my 
startling and almost sinister explanation, I was told that Mrs. Crawley 
would like to see me. I knew her husband had not been expecting her, 
but I went at once to the room into which she had been shown. ‘ How 
are you, Mrs. Crawley ? This pleasure is a great surprise. I did not 
know that you were returning yet.” 

“TI only arrived this morning, but I had to come and see you at once. 
I am desperately worried, Mr. Mallock.”’ 

“J am distressed to hear it. If I can be of any service ” T began ; 
My politeness to women is apt to be too formal—a sign, I fancy, of an 
intensely bachelor temperament. 

“You can,” she interrupted, “‘ or I shouldn’t be here—and you must be. 
I mean I’m sure you will. It’s my husband. He’s ever so much worse.” 

“Tm sorry ; when I left him last night, he seemed much better.” 
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“ Worse than when I went away,” she explained. “ He has told me 
how kind you have been to him, that’s why I have come to you 


now.” 


“Won't you tell me just what you think the trouble is?” a 

‘‘ I don’t know ; besides you know just as much as I do, or more.” 

I could see that she distrusted me instinctively, and thought that 
I was at any rate partly responsible for what had happened to her husband. 
“ You know, Mrs. Crawley, I was away when the trouble started ; I have 
seen him very seldom since he came to Wells.” 

““ But what is ‘ the trouble,’ please tell me that ? ” 

‘““T mean the difficulty he is finding with his work.” 

“Yes, and it’s more than that,”’ she paused a moment. “ But what’s 
the cause of it ? ”’ 

“ How am I to know? I wish you would give me your account of it 
from the beginning.” 

“T can’t say exactly when the beginning was, but it must have been 
four months ago, perhaps more ; when I come to think of it, he seems 
to have begun to change almost from the time we came here. But I hardly 
noticed anything until we had been here about six months ; perhaps he 
had been a little more difficult than usual in some ways—you know, he 
is ordinarily the most easy-going man in the world, too much so, I often 
told him. Then the novel he was working on began to be a difficulty ; 
he has always enjoyed wonderful fluency and facility. He became 
discontented with the half of it which was already written ; I thought it 
was as good as anything that he had done, and I told him so. Soon it 
appeared that he was not feeling satisfied with any of his work. I thought 
his nerves might be troubling him, and, of course, I kept reminding him 
of what an enormous success he had had, and how everyone loved and 
admired his work. Then he turned on me ” She stopped, struggling 
with her emotion, and trying desperately, it seemed, not to expose too 
nakedly what was personal to her in the story. But I soon saw that this 
was just what she most abjectly enjoyed. She positively darted to the 
front of the stage, and posed her noble sorrow in the most telling limelight. 
“* He told me it was my fault, that I had deliberately hoodwinked him 
and ruined his writing. I didn’t try to answer him. Oh, no ! for twenty-five 


-years I have stood by him, giving him courage and spurring him on. 


No one ever appreciated his wonderful gift as I did. And in the time 
of his trouble, it was I whom he attacked. So I went away. You will say, 
Mr. Mallett, that my place should have been still by his side, quiet and 
loyal and staunch. But I tried to look at things broadly and impartially, 
I always try to do that. I thought I might be getting on his nerves, so 
I went away for six weeks. He hardly wrote to me, but I was ready to 
forgive him for that. Then he wired to me not to return yet, but I knew, 
my woman’s instinct told me, where my duty was. I am only afraid that 
I am too late.” 
“‘ But to what do you attribute this extraordinary change ?”’ I asked. 
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“ I’m hopelessly in the dark. I can’t make it out at all. I should imagine 
someone had been continually talking to Walter, arguing with him and 
persuading him all the time. But I know that no one can have. It’s simply 
not natural, what has happened. Things that he has said to me and things 
that he has written which I have seen aren’t like him at all. He has become 
entirely different, a stranger. It’s killing me, Mr. Mallock ; he’s mad 
already, and I soon shall be. What are we to do?” 

She was entirely broken down now, and was crying in a way that made 
me feel helpless, but angry and otherwise quite unmoved as far as she 
was concerned. Her enjoyment of the scene she was making almost 
flirtatiously for my benefit did not prevent her feeling for her husband 
being sincere, and as deep, I felt sure, as any feelings of which she was 
capable. But about that I cared little. What confronted me was the matter 
of his relations to her. He could hardly bear to be in the same house 
with her now out of anger and contempt, but his bitterness showed the 
depth of his disillusionment and the extent of his real affection for her. 
Indeed it seemed possible that he was affected less by the discovery of 
his own badness than by that of her fatuity, if indeed he thought it was 
fatuity, and not persevering interested cleverness. I might be sure that 
belief in him had inspired her masterly policy, but in his new general 
suspiciousness, he probably believed that she had seen through him all 
the time as clearly as he now saw through himself. In any case he cared 
for her, and I realised that, on account of this powerful personal 
relationship, his great awakening to facts might merely make him for the 
rest of his days a miserable and embittered cynic ; and in that case his 
last state would be no nearer than his first to what I remember Marlow 
calling “a condition of sight blessedly undistorted by either smoked or 
rose-coloured glasses.’’ My calculations had not included the effect which 
the continued disintegration of his married life must have on Crawley, 
but the more I considered his former practical dependence upon his wife, 
the more I inclined to regret an intellectual alteration in him which did 
not diminish his need of her, but made it intolerable to him. The irony 
of the situation lay in my knowledge that Marlow himself would have 
turned angrily and resolutely away from effecting such a change in 
a man’s life, when the man was entangled by the fifty years of his past 
in the way that Mrs. Crawley’s husband was. He had always been uneasy 
about his influence on me (which people are so fond of exaggerating), 
and that was an incomparably lighter responsibility. 

I was deprived of my last excuse for continued inaction by my confidence 
that I had rightly diagnosed the cause of what we had agreed to call 
“ the trouble.” If once his wife could persuade him to place himself out 
of the reach or play of it, I foresaw that he would quickly resume his 
old unpleasing and contented self. It was not unlikely that he would be 
more ready to comply if I gave him my advice himself but I wanted 
his wife, if possible, to be the agent of this immoral cure ; for one thing 
I preferred to preserve in his eyes my attitude of apparent detachment. 
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There remained another difficulty. It might be easy to convince him that 
my theory of his case was right. But it would not be easy to persuade 
him to repel or run away from an agency that he must hold to be 
supernaturally enlightening. On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
make Mrs. Crawley believe in anything so fantastic. If I told her to give 
up Well House because it was haunted, my imagination would be hard 
put to it to invent a sufficiently sinister ghost, and Crawley would, of 
course, laugh at the idea. But I could hardly throw suspicion on the 
drains, either. 

*“T am afraid I cannot explain matters to you,” I said to Mrs. Crawley, 
who had at last stopped crying, “‘ but of course I’ll tell you what I should 
do in your place.” 

““T was sure you would have a plan. A specialist, do you think ? ” 
Apparently she only asked for my suggestions in order to put forward 
her own. - 

“JT don’t think doctors can be of much use. What symptoms has he to 
offer except the difficulty with his work ? ” 

“You don’t understand ; it isn’t so much the bother with this book 
that I mind ; it’s the way he runs down the old ones.” 

““T understand you, but a doctor wouldn’t. He might even consider 
that a sign of increasing sanity.” 

She did not understand. “‘ You think it is madness, then, yourself, 
Mr. Mallett ? ” 

“‘T think you ought to get your husband away from here at any cost.” 

“Yes, I am sure a change would do him good.” 

““ Get him away for good.” 

““ But why ? He’ll never consent to give up the lease. He’s devoted to 
the house, and I’m quite happy here ; at least I was. But Walter has 
a perfect passion for the house, it’s a mania.” 

“It is, Mrs. Crawley,” I said as impressively as I could, and that 
was as near as I could approach to the absurd and tragic truth. “‘ I don’t 
know how to explain it to you exactly. If you suffer from some form of 
illness, you are often specially liable to attacks of it in certain places, 
for no apparent reason. All you can do is to avoid those places— 
permanently.” 
~ I saw with an ever grimmer clearness how impossible it was to find 

any reason which could frighten the Crawleys away from their house. 
It seemed that I was to be compelled to do nothing, because there was 
nothing I could do. I should have done better to decide upon inaction 
from the first. But I had not done so, and my interview with Mrs. Crawley 
’ was making clearer than ever the need for action, though showing me 
also its desperate difficulty. To quarrel with them violently and then to 
do my outrageous best to make life disagreeable for them here might 
be the benevolent course to take, but I hardly felt that my friendship 
with Crawley was close enough to make so thankless and troublesome 
a kindness incumbent upon me. My wish naturally was to wash my 
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hands of the whole affair. But I was more or less committed to it, and 
hardly selfish enough to withdraw completely. Why not leave the issue 
to fate, in the shape of Mrs. Crawley’s willingness to trust me ? 

I began with a hint that deserved to predispose her in my favour. 
“The important thing, Mrs. Crawley, is that your husband must never 
guess that he is being saved from himself. He will cling to his illness or 
hallucination or whatever you choose to call it with all the obstinate 
affection of a madman. You will only manage to get him away from it by 
producing some plausibly selfish reason for your wish to go away ; that 
is, of course, if you will admit my prescription of abandoning your house 
here at all costs and for good.” 

“T trust you absolutely,” she said. “I clutch at you, as if I were 
drowning.” 

‘T shall certainly only prove a straw, if you let your husband suspect 
that you are clutching me. He may guess that you wish to restore him to 
his old self, in fact he is sure to. But he must never suspect me. You see, 
he imagines that I sympathise with his new point of view.” 

“But you don’t, do you?” 

‘“‘T do not think it is good for him. But he must not discover that.” 

*“ I see,” she said, but I doubted if she did. Three minutes later she 
was gone, after extracting a promise from me to come down to Well 
House after dinner that night. 

I found Mrs. Crawley sitting alone in her drawing-room, so that we 
did not have to act for her husband’s benefit the uneasy comedy of 
a pretended first meeting since her return. 

““T have followed your advice to the letter,’ she began, “ and have 
asked Walter to let the house for as long as he can, for the remainder of 
our lease if possible, and to take me abroad for a few months, to the 
Fjords, perhaps, and then to find a flat in London. I told him that the 
place did not suit me, that I had felt better the instant I went away this 
time ; I even explained my wish to him on the ground that I did not 
o e all myself here, made out that it was I who was off the rails, 
not he. 

‘‘ Tam afraid he is too conscious of the change in himself to be taken in.” 

“Yes, but he is inclined to go. I made a tremendous appeal to him, 
but I fancy he is waiting to speak to you, before he makes me any 
promise.” 

Crawley then came in. I felt that he looked at us as if we were 
conspiring against him, but my imagination must have been at fault, as 
he must have believed that we had not had the time to arrange any plan. 

“I hear your wife is not well ; I am so sorry.” 

““ She wants me to go away with her.”’ 

“I think it will do you good, too,” I said, boldly. 

He turned on me. ‘‘ Do I want doing good to, then ? ” 

I could see his wife was on the point of giving our show away, knocking 
over the setting that I had so carefully arranged, and exposing to our 
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victim the whole bag of artfully thought out tricks. But before she revealed 
the estimate she cherished of the almost infinite improvement of which 
he had come, in my opinion, to stand in need, I intervened. ‘ Most 
decidedly you do ; you are not cured yet, you must admit.” 

Mrs. Crawley shot at me a look of withering astonishment and distrust. 
She was disgustedly wondering why I had given her the trouble of being 
told to conceal my agreement with her view of his case, if it was only 
to proclaim it myself. Crawley, of course, took it quite otherwise ; “‘ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ You’re right. But will going away help ?” 

“ I believe it would help a lot,” I said, “‘ anyhow your wife wants to 
go for her own sake, doesn’t she ? ” 

“You should ask her that.’’ 

“ Pve told you so again and again, Walter,” she protested. “‘ Though 
why there should be all this mystification I really don’t see.” 

‘““ What mystification ? ” asked Crawley, and again I thought our game 
was definitely up. 

‘Don’t you see, Crawley,” I broke in. “‘ You and I have been talking 
in a way your wife cannot conceivably understand. She needs to go away 
and naturally doesn’t see why you should consult me about the effect on 
yourself.” 

“* But what will the effect be ? ”’ Crawley asked. ‘‘ That’s my question.” 

I openly signalled to his wife that I wanted a minute with him alone. 
Then, “ Don’t be sentimental about yourself, Crawley, and think a little 
more about your wife. Going away can only do you good ; it will open 
your eyes wider than staying here could.” 

“Tl go, if you really think so.” 

“ T really and definitely do.” 

“That settles it.” 

He called his wife and they began to discuss the possibility of letting 
Well House. I left them with the promise to come and make my farewells 
before they left. I contrived, however, some urgent business in London, 
which I wrote apologetically to tell them of, and a week later I heard that 
they had let the house and gone to Norway. I was left to work on the 
Letters, and to wonder what he would have done had he been in my case. 

Six months after this I saw in the paper that Mr. Walter Crawley’s 
-long-promised novel had at last appeared ; it was in his best and most 
characteristic manner. This consoled me to some extent for I had by no 
means recovered from a sense of undeserved injury and from a distracting 
number of simply detestable reflections. I felt that in spite of all,my 
wrigglings I had been cruelly caught and all my care for the truth 
transfixed and used in what might prove an unsuccessful attempt to attract 
to the Crawleys the savoury portion of daily contentment which they, 
or at any rate I, assumed was prescriptively theirs. ‘There had seemed to 
be nothing doubtful about their case—their cases, I should say. She 
was from the first and with all the force of her nature too simple and 
single ever to be faced with any doubts about what she wanted, or he 
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needed. And my gesture, all the grander, I felt, for having no audience 
to applaud, or even to perceive it, had prevented any responsibility from 
perching on his unaccustomed shoulders. I had acted generously because 
I believed in his generosity—in his unhesitating choice in preference to 
all else, if ever he had to choose, of what was at last and so unexpectedly 
appearing before his eyes as a miraculous vision of truth and reality. 
Now that I had paid the price, and was sorely reviewing my depleted 
resources—resources, I. mean, of integrity and common honesty, and 
above all of comfortable and treasured detachment—now it was that 


I began to wonder if I had not pathetically misplaced my confidence. — 


Perhaps if I had offered my famous explanation to Crawley, and if he 
had entirely accepted it, he might have given in to his wife all the same, 
but with greater eagerness. He might have determined to take any 
imaginable step that could deliver him from the handsome but heavy 
and expensive honour of any further enlightenment. In this case I was 
groaning under a responsibility, which, if I had offered him the chance 
to assume it, would not have given him an instant’s worry. I had in any 
case acted as I thought for the best ; but it had meant two unforgettable 
onslaughts on truth. A few polite or evasive lies might not have troubled 
me, but I had deprived a fellow-creature, an influential writer too, of 
an unique, a positively providential chance to open his eyes to facts. 
To do so I had strayed from my customary lovely way of irresponsibility 
and given my most unambiguous word that a road led to the open, when 
I knew that it led to the darkest and most padded confinement. These 


sins had not even made me friends, for the Crawleys would inevitably 


be my enemies for ever ; I knew too much. But now at last and at least 
I had the assurance that my action had not gone for nothing, and that 
it was indeed continuously bearing its unappetising fruit. 

There was another paragraph in the same paper. 


“Mrs. Alastair Wale’s enormous and appreciative public will be» 


interested to hear that she has been living for the last six months at 
Well House, Wells, wheré Horace Marlow lived for the last thirty years 
of his life. Her publishers regret to announce that her eagerly awaited new 
novel promised for this month cannot now appear till the Autumn.” 

I hear the house is still unchanged. Decidedly and at any cost I shall 
avoid meeting Mrs. Wale. 


* * * * * 


But I still wonder what he would have done. 
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By GEORGES ROTH 


E all of us know how, on August 5th, 1763, James Boswell, Esq., 

of Auchinleck, started from London in the Harwich stage-coach, 

accompanied by his learned friend, Mr. Johnson, who had felt 

that “ he must see him out of England.” The two men parted on 
the beach, and “‘ as the vessel put out to sea, the young traveller kept his 
eyes upon the doctor, while he remained rolling his majestick frame in 
his usual manner.” : 

After studying through the next winter at Utrecht and getting entangled 
there (as elsewhere) in various love affairs, Boswell proceeded to 
Berlin, where he attached himself to the British Envoy, Mr. (later Sir) 
Andrew Mitchell. There, too, he met Earl Marischal Keith, recently 
back from Scotland, and who, as late Governor of Neuchatel, had struck 
a sincere and enduring friendship with the famous Jean-Jacques Rousseau.* 
On August 28th, 1764 (that is just over one year after his leaving England), 
Boswell wrote to A. Mitchell as follows : ‘‘ I shall remain here [at Berlin] a 
fortnight ; after which I intend passing by Mannheim and one or two 
more of the German Courts to Geneva. I am there at the point from 
whence I may either steer to Italy or to France. I shall see Voltaire. I 
shall also see Switzerland and Rousseau. These two men are to me 
greater objects than most statues or pictures.” (Memoirs and Papers of 
Andrew Mitchell, Vol. Il, pp. 353-354.) 

Boswell, then, was uncertain as to his future course. His father “‘ had 
given him leave to go and pass some months in Paris,” but “ he seemed 
much against his son going to Italy,” and had consequently refused him 
the necessary funds. 

Not a word is said about any eventual trip to Corsica. It is quite likely 
that Boswell had not formed the scheme yet. He must have known, 
however, of the state of affairs in that island; also that Rousseau was busy 
corresponding with some Corsican patriots about endowing them with a 
Constitution, for Earl Marischal Keith was himself aware of and interested 


~in the subject, as it appears from the letters he exchanged at the time with 


Rousseau. fT 
Boswell carried out his plans successfully, for early in December (1764) 


we find him in the Val-de-Travers, where Rousseau then resided. Jean- 


_ Jacques had already begun to be a prey to his sombre humour, and to 


* For more details about Boswell’s travels on the Continent, see the various Lives by 
Percy Fitzgerald, or W. Keith Leask, or the article in the Dict. Nat. Biogr. Also Rogers’ 
Memoir introductory to Boswelliana, Boswell’s Letters to Temple, and those to Mitchell 
in the latter’s Memoirs and Papers (Lond., 1850, two volumes, vol. II). 


+ Cf. Streckeisen-Moulton ; 7. Ff. R. Ses ams et ses ennemis (vol. II, p. 107). 
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believe himself harassed alike by false friends and ruthless foes.* Keith 
knew Rousseau well, and would not have ventured spoiling Bozzy’s chances 
by ‘‘ recommending ” him to Jean-Jacques. He therefore did not provide 
the young man with any letter of introduction,t and Bozzy boldly 
introduced himself. This he did in the usual Boswellian style, deftly 
adapted to the man whose acquaintance he was eager to make. Let the 
reader himself be judge, for here is Boswell’s self-description as trans- 
lated from the original preserved (together with the next three letters) 
in the Town Library of Neuchatel, where many documents are treasured 
which Rousseau abandoned at Motiers-Travers at the time he hastily 
fled from the place. 
‘Val de Travers. 
December 3rd, 1764. 

“‘ Sir—I am an elderly Scotch gentleman. You know my rank. | am 
twenty-four years old.§ You know my age. Sixteen years ago I left Great 
Britain, || a good islander with hardly a word of French. I have been in 
Holland and Germany but not yet in France. You will therefore please 
forgive my language. I am travelling with a real desire to perfect myself. 
I have come here in the hope of seeing you. 

I have heard, Sir, that you are very fastidious, that you have refused to 
see several people of the greatest distinction. For that, Sir, I respect you all 
the more. If you admitted all those whose vanity prompts the desire to 
be able to say: ‘‘ I have seen him,” your house would no longer be the 
Retreat of exquisite Genius and elevated Piety, and I would not be so 
enthusiastically anxious to enter it. 

‘* I present myself, Sir, as a Man of singular merit, a Man with a sensitive 
heart, and a vivid and melancholy mind. Ah, if all my suffering does not 
give me a singular merit in the eyes of Mr. Rousseau, why have I been 
thus created ? Why has he written to me in this way ? 

‘“ Do you ask yourself if I have recommendations ? Do you need any? A 
Recommendation is necessary in the World’s commerce as a guarantee 


* Cf. Rousseau’s Confessions (Book XII, anno 1764). 

} P. Fitzgerald is obviously wrong when he writes : “‘ It was natural that Lord Marischal 
should give his friend a letter to the philosopher, etc.” (Life of F. B., vol. 1, p. 88). The 
letter which Fitzgerald describes as a letter of introduction was written by Keith (to 
Rousseau) on January 18th, 1765, i.e. one month after Boswell’s visit, in reply to a letter 
from Rousseau ; ‘‘.... Boswell est tres homme de bien, mais trés rempli d’idées hypo- 
condres, visionnaires. Il a vu souvent des esprits. Je souhaite qu’il ne tombe pas entre les 
mains de gens a lui tourner la téte tout a fait. Il a eté bien content de la réception que vous 
lui avez faite. . . .”” (Streckeisen-Moulton ; op. cit. II, p. 111). 

J Professor Chauncey B. Tinker based an article on these four letters, the first of which 
Ne lla (cf. the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1921). He, however, merely sums up the 
others. 

§ Boswell was born October 29, 1740. 

|| He had actually left in August, 1763. 


4] The remark is truly delightful! And yet, possibly, Boswell believed what he said, 
although—** we know what vanity that name includes ! ” 


i 
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for stupid People against Impostors. But you, Sir, who have studied 
human Nature so much, can you fail to estimate a Character properly ? 
Here is my idea of You. The incomprehensible essence of the Soul apart, 
you have perfect knowledge of all the elements of the Body and the Mind, 
their motions and properties—in short, of every possible case in which 
they can operate and influence the actions of men. And still, Sir, I dare to 
present myself to you, to put myself to the test. In Cities and at Courts 
where society is numerous one is able to wear a disguise, one can 
sometimes dazzle the greatest philosophers. But I put myself to the 
supreme test : it is in the silence and solitude of your sacred Retreat that 
you are to judge me, and do you think I would be able to dissemble in 
such circumstances ? 

“Your writings, Sir, have gone to my Heart ; they have elevated my Soul 
and fired my Imagination. Believe me, you will be very glad to see me. 
You know what a Scotchman’s pride is. Sir, I come to you in order to 
make myself a more worthy representative of the country that produced 
a Fletcher of Saltoun and a Milord Marischal. Forgive me, Sir, I am 
greatly moved, I cannot contain myself. O dear Saint-Preux ! Enlightened 
Mentor ! Eloquent and kindly Rousseau! I have a presentiment that a 
great and noble friendship will be born to-day. 

“I learn with many regrets, Sir, that you are often ill. Perhaps you are at 
this moment. But I beg you not to let that prevent your receiving me. 
You will find in me a Simplicity that will not disturb you and a Cordiality 
that may cause you to forget your ills. 

‘* T have a great deal to say to you. Although I am a Young Man, I have 
had a varied existence which will astonish you. I am in a serious and delicate 
position,* and I hope ardently to obtain the Counsels of the author of 
La Nouvelle Heloise. If you are the beneficent man I believe you to be, 
you will not hesitate to grant me them. Open your door then, Sir, to a 
Man who dares to assert his worthiness to enter it. Have confidence in 
a peculiar foreigner. You will not regret it. But I beg you to be alone. In 
spite of all my enthusiasm, after having written in this manner, I am not 
sure that I would prefer never to see you than to see you for the first time 
in Company. I await your Response with impatience. BOSWELL.” 


Truly, this is a masterpiece ; most Rousseauesque in tone, and uncom- 
monly clever. The last two paragraphs are worth ten times their weight 
in gold, with the arch-interviewer’s hint at his own “ experiences and 
delicate position ”’ ; and so is the request to Rousseau “ above all things, 
to be alone!” Jean-Jacques’ answer we do not possess. What else could 
it have been but a brief note to this effect, “‘ You may come and I shall see 
you”? 


* This may have been his arguing with his father about “ the course he was to steer,” or 
(more probably) some entangling love-intrigue. Quite possibly, too, the affair with Zélide, 
to which he refers more in detail in the second letter. 
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We may imagine Bozzy’s first interview with Rousseau, but must forever 
deplore that no account thereof be extant. Fancy James Boswell, in sober 
costume, and with strutting suppressed, throwing himself at the 
philosopher’s feet ; then “‘ sighing like furnace” and telling him all sorts of 
woeful tales. After this visit, Boswell sent a note (undated) to Rousseau 
to thank him for his welcome. Though less interesting than the preceding 
one, it must be quoted as throwing some light on the writer’s state of mind: 
“To Monsieur Rousseau. 

“‘ Sir.—I have every possible appreciation of your really gracious welcome. 
I beg you to help me if it is possible. I leave you a Sketch of my life* 
which I have written in great haste. You have the facts then, the Sentiments 
would have been too diffuse. You do not like to be disturbed by anybody’s 
company. My papers, perhaps, can be admitted. After all that I have done, 
I am still in good health ; I have still got a mind that is for the most part 
healthy. I have a soul that impels me to be a Man. O deign to save a true 
Scotchman. Milord Marischal is old.t This illustrious oak tree of Scotland 
must soon fall. You love that old country. Save one of her little trees. 
I will return with the Portrait of Milord.t You will see me, and I will 
leave your house and go into the World with two or three simple and 
noble principles, and I will be a Man for the rest of my life. You will 
be generous enough to keep my secret. Imperfect though I am, I 
think I am an excellent man in the world as it is.§ But I have an idea 
that I might possibly rise above the World as it is, and until I do I will 
never be content. 

“You will be kind enough to send me back my Sketch. During my attack 
of Melancholy at Utrecht I made the acquaintance of a Lady of the Highest 
Nobility, who was very rich.|| I behaved in such a Fashion that I was 
honoured with the reputation of being a Philosopher. Ah, how misleading 
appearances are! If you would like to amuse yourself by reading some 
little fragments by this Lady, you will find them in a separate packet. I 
would indeed like to know your feeling about her character. You are 
the only one to Whom I have shown these papers. I could trust anything 
in the world to you. 


* This autobiographical sketch is apparently lost. How interesting it must have been ! 
B. gave Paoli a similar self-account, though probably less romantically worded. Here it is, 
for lack of the better one: “ With a mind naturally inclined to melancholy and a Keen 
desire of inquiry, I have intensely applied myself to metaphysical researches, and reasoned 
beyond my depth on such subjects as it is not given to man to know. I have rendered my 
mind a camera obscura ; in the very heat of youth I felt the non est tanti, the omnia vanitas 
of one who has exhausted all the sweets of his being and is weary with dull repetition.” 
(Account of a Tour to Corsica, 3rd edit., P- 349). 


¢ Having been born in 1685 he was now seventy-nine years old. 
{ Probably a literary portrait. 


_§ Compare with Rousseau’s proud claim in Les Confessions : “‘ Et puis qu’un seul ose 
dire ; Je fus meilleur que cet homme-la ! ” 


|| This was Zélide, alias Mademoiselle de Zuyl. 
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“I am, with a Respect and an Affection which you cannot doubt, your 
eternal Admirer, BOSWELL.” 


Ah! where is the “‘ petit pacquet ” that Boswell so indelicately handed 
over to Jean-Jacques? And where especially are Jean-Jacques’ 
‘sentiments sur le caractére’”’ of the Young Lady of Quality? Gone 
and vanished for all eternity, or simply mislaid and waiting to see the 
light again, some day ? 

What topics were discussed, what questions raised between the two 
men, we are left to guess, besides the few snatches we can get from these 
letters. Certain it is, however, that they must have talked about Corsica, 
for Boswell expressly admits it was Jean-Jacques who prompted him with 
the idea of going over to the island (see below—fourth letter). Again in his 
Account of a Tour, Boswell incidentally refers to the conversations he had 
held with the law-making philosopher.* 

Neither is the time of Boswell’s departure precisely recorded. He must 
have gone to see Voltaire almost immediately after taking leave of Rousseau 
and we know for certain that he was at Geneva, ‘“‘ aux soins de Messrs. 
Cazenove, Chariérre, fréres et fils,” by the 26th of December at latest, for 
a letter to Andrew Mitchell bears mention of the date and town.} Five 
days later on, the effusive young man set to write yet another epistle which 
we here translate : “ Geneva, 


31st December, 1764. 

“Many, many thanks, Sir, for the little letter with which you have 
honoured me. Many, many thanks for having commended me to your 
Intimate friend.{ You speak of me in a manner to match my enthusiasm 
Believe me, I will not fail you. 

And you left your letter to M. de Leyre open. And Boswell is already 
trusted with your interesting affairs and the throbbings of your Heart. 
Sir, you crown my noble pride. You have told me that all I lacked was 
knowledge of my Worth. Now I know it ! § 


* E.g.: “‘ Je me souviens toujours d’une observation que M. Rousseau me fit un jour 
au Val de Travers dans un entretien ou nous raisonnions sur le caractére des différentes 
nations. J’aime, dit-il, ces caractéres ou il y a de l’étoffe!.... C’était tres bien dit. Un 
pauvre esprit faible est incapable de soutenir le poids de grandes vertus.” (Pp. 78-79, 
vol. II of the French translation of the Account of a Tour to Corsica.) 

+ Memoirs and Papers of A. Mitchell (1850), vol. II, pp. 356. 

+ This was Deleyre, at the time Librarian to the Duke of Parma. Boswell describes him 
in the Account as ‘‘l’un des auteurs de |’Encyclopédie, homme qui joint a la science 
et au génie le ceeur le plus sensible et l’4me la plus généreuse ” (Etat de la Corse, traduit 
par Mr. S. D. C.1769, vol. I, p. 195). 

§ How crestfallen poor Bozzy would have felt had he known that the egregious mark of 
confidence was a sheer fit of thoughtlessness! For behold what Rousseau himself has to say 


on the matter : “Motiers, le 11 février, 1765. 
“Je répondis, cher Deleyre, a votre lettre . . . par un gentilhomme é€cossais nommé 
Boswell. . . . Mais une bévue que j’ai faite est d’avoir mis ma lettre ouverte dans celle 


que je lui écrivis en la lui adressant 4 Genéve. Il m’en a remerci¢é comme d’une marque 
de confiance. I] se trompe, ce n’est qu’une étourderie. J’espére au reste que le mal ne sera 
pas grand. . . etc.” (Correspondance de F. f. R. ; dition Musset-Pathay, vol. III, p. 316). 


35 
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‘‘ T have been to see M. de Voltaire. His conversation is the most brilliant 
I have ever heard. I was alone with him for an hour. It was a very serious 
conversation. He spoke of his natural Religion in a manner that astounded 
me. Notwithstanding all that has happened, you would have liked him 
that evening. I said to myself : Aut Erasmus, aut Diabolus. 

‘Here I am in the City of which you once prided yourself on being a 
Citizen, and from which you will never be able to take the glory of having 
produced you. Your Lettres de la Montagne are creating a furore here.* I 
have been most often with the partisans of the Magistrature, therefore 
with your sworn enemies. I would be ashamed to repeat to you what I 
have heard said by these madmen about the Scoundrel Rousseau. You 
are the cause of a terrible ferment against this Seat of Knowledge. Geneva 
seems to me like Athens, but it is Athens during the persecution of 
Socrates. 

‘* You say that you will interest yourself in me. Will you, then, write to 
me as often as your occupations, your illness, and your misfortunes may 
permit ? You can do me a great deal of Good. You tell me that there are 
points of contact between our souls. What Glory for me! I have the greatest 
possible Ambition to increase the number of these points. 

“ T leave to-morrow for Italy. I beg to you to give me your advice as to 
how best to profit by my visit to this Country of the Beaux-Arts. I love 
Antiquities. I love painting. I will have the best opportunities for perfecting 
myself in both. I have a real taste for music. I sing fairly well. 

“*T play a little on the flute, but I have contempt for it. I started two years 
ago to learn the violin but found it so difficult that I abandoned it. 1 was 
wrong. Tell me, would I not do better to apply myself really to music up 
to a certain point ? Tell me what instrument to take up.t It is late, I admit, 
but would I not have the pleasure of making continual progress, and that 
of soothing my old age with the sounds of my Lyre? 

“You know me well, Sir, for you have read my life. I have, however, 
forgotten to tell you of an anecdote that upset me. Last summer § I was 
at a gathering of people in Germany. It was a most disagreeable Company 
and I was vexed at having wasted my time there. Frenchmen were being 
praised, and I held forth against that nation in the most violent phrases. 
An officer got up, came to my chair, and said: ‘ Sir, I am French and no 
one but a Scoundrel would speak in such terms of France.’ We were at 
dinner. I bowed to him. I had a half hour to reflect. When we got up I took 
the Captain into the garden and said to him: ‘Sir, I am very much 
embarrassed. I have been extremely impolite. I am sincerely sorry. But 
you addressed a word to me that no man of honour could endure, and I 


* They had been published in November, 1764. 


t This flippant paragraph cannot have been agreeable to The Philosopher, then in one 
of his sternest moods. 


} Oh, the insidious beggar ! Bozzy asking Jean-Jacques to be his musical adviser ! 
§ In 1764. 
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must have satisfaction. If it is possible to avoid a quarrel I would be 
delighted, for I was in the wrong. Will you be kind enough to apologise 
to me before the Company ? I will apologise to you first. If you cannot 
consent to what I propose, we must fight, though I must admit that I should 
do so with repugnance.’ I spoke to him with the sangfroid of a Philosopher 
who was determined to do his duty. The officer was a capital fellow. He 
_Teplied : ‘ Sir, I will do what you wish.’ We rejoined the Company. We 
apologised to each other. We embraced. The affair was finished. 

“ Still, I could not put my mind at rest before consulting two or three 
Scotchmen. I said to them: ‘Gentlemen, I am a simple man and I am 
not conversant with the rules of your Society here. I think I have acted as 
a Man should act. You are my compatriots. I ask your advice.’ They 
assured me that the affair had been honourably settled for both parties. 
They advised me to take this adventure as a lesson for the future. Forgive 
me, Sir, for having told you of this incident. Hoping to be really counted 
among your Friends, I want you to know all the good and the bad in my 
character, so that you may cherish the one and correct the other. I have a 
timid temperament and my education has done everything to make me a 
slave of Fear. But I have a Soul that is capable of breaking these vile 
chains and of causing me to be honourably conscious of the courage a 
man must possess. 

“What do you seriously think of Duels ? You did not say enough about 
them in Heéloise.* ‘There are people who would have us believe that the 
Gospel teaches us to be too delicate. I am somewhat of that opinion 
myself. 

“I had a letter from Milord Marischal full of kindliness and high 
spirits. 

** You will not complain if I write sometimes to Mademoiselle Vasseur. 
I swear to you that I haven’t the slightest intention of abducting your 
House-keeper. I sometimes make romantic Plans; never impossible 
Plans. t 

** Tell me, can I hope to be able one day to write in French ? 

“Yours, BOSWELL.” 

Boswell, having at last received his father’s leave and the requested 
supplies, proceeded from Geneva to Italy about a fortnight later. At Parma, 

~he met Deleyre, to whom he handed Rousseau’s letter, and spent two days 
with him. They seem to have grown sufficiently intimate for Deleyre to 
send Rousseau a fairly detailed appreciation of his new acquaintance. 
The “‘ portrait” being hardly (if at all) known in this country, is fit to be 
given here in full. It is taken from a long letter { dated : 


i a ee 


* The sly fox again! What about Sir Charles Grandison, though? (published 1754). 
Was Bozzy drawing comparisons ? 

+ We very much doubt that Rousseau relished this unsavoury pleasantry. Alas, the very 
same one was to crop up again under Hume’s quill-pen some twelvemonth later. 

+ Streckeisen-Moulton, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 240-247. 
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“Parma, 
February 18th, 1765. 
“I thank you, Illustrious Genevan, for having introduced Mr. Boswell 
to me. This young man is remarkable for his uprightness and natural good 
qualities, but very ordinary in that he is not happy. It is the fate of honest 
people because they find far more obstacles in the way of doing good than 
wicked people find when they are trying to hurt them. I received this 
young Scotchman as though he were Edouard, the friend of Saint-Preux. 
We spent two hours together talking of you and looking at the sights to be 
seen at Parma. I parted from him all the more regretfully because he 1s 
alone and because his youth and his melancholy will prevent him from 
getting the very necessary benefits he proposes to get out of his travels. 
I am afraid he will meet people who will set him bad examples and fill his 
head with pernicious religious opinions. He has already vacillated a good 
deal on this matter, for he is in search of Truth—so difficult to discover 
through the maze of errors which every sect has set around it. I have dared, 
however, to promise him that, at the age of thirty he will have no further unrest 
provided that in the interval he leads an existence free from remorse. It 
is this wound of the soul, dear friend, that often obliges us to have recourse 
to superstition as the quickest and easiest remedy. A genuine person need 
hardly fear God or anything said by the priests of any religion. I see clearly 
where part of our Scotch invalid’s troubles and vacillations come from. 
I have a sufficient knowledge of him now to be able to know what are the 
mental and physical causes of the precarious state of his soul. But I hope 
that if, when age has cooled his restless blood, he resolves to do all the good 
actions that occasion offers him, his English melancholy will evaporate by 
degrees, and he will develop a taste for life and assume the bonds of a 
virtuous attachment. I wish it ardently for him, for I suddenly felt that 
our friendship would be permanent. It was he who told me that the Lettres 
d’un homme de la Montagne were yours. But I have not yet seen them. . 
*“* My compliments to Mademoiselle Levasseur, whose news I had from 
M. Boswell. . . .” | 
Boswell’s friendly feelings were not less excited, and although he delayed 
before imparting them to their common correspondent, he finally gave 
vent to them in a letter which obviously is ‘‘ the next one,”’ in spite of the 
long interval that had elapsed since his previous writing from Geneva. 
‘* Rome, 
11th May, 176s. 
“I hope, Sir, that you have received my letter written from Geneva. I 
expected to be honoured with a reply by this time ; but I am far from beliey- 
ing myself in a position to complain of him who sometimes delays writing 
to M. de Leyre. I am eternally grateful to you for having introduced me 
to your worthy Friend. I found at once the intellect and wisdom that have 
caused him to be respected. But his heart and his soul enchanted your good 
Scotchman in the way you may have anticipated. I sent him your letter 
the very morning of my arrival at Parma, and{though it was very late, he 
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came at once to see me. A mutual sympathy instantly brought us close to 
one another. We talked of M. Rousseau with ardour. The bonds of ever- 
lasting friendship join us. 
“The next day I sent him these lines : 

Deleyre, I’ve seen thee only for an hour, 

But of true worth, so rapid is the power 

That I, like Spaniard to determine slow, 

Already own thee worthy of Rousseau. 

Yes, Friend of him whose glory Europe fills, 

While he retir’d amid Helvetia’s hills, 

Can Philosophic Independance prize 

And shew how far Humanity may rise ? 

You share his heart, De Leyre. Come, boldly dare 

To join his standard, and his glory share. 


‘I do not know what he will do in the matter of your proposal to him. 
He could not resist his natural inclinations. He displayed his melancholy 
to me. He was dear to me for that. 

“‘T have almost finished my tour of Italy. I have gazed with enthusiasm 
upon classic places, and upon the relics of the grandeur of the ancient 
Romans. I have seen a great amount of Architecture, Statues, and Pictures, 
and I think I have acquired a certain amount of discrimination. 

“¢ Shall I dare to admit to you that my conduct has not been as virtuous as 
I thought * when you gave me advice upon matters of living ? At present, 
the fever has passed, and I find myself now as you would wish to see me. 
But this slackness of character is disquieting. I must have patience. 

“‘T promised M. de Leyre to return to Parma and spend several days there 
with him. From Parma I shall go to Genoa and take ship for France. But | 
am determined to go first to Corsica as I told you at Motiers. I beg of you 
to send me a letter of introduction at once to Messieurs Vautier and Delarue 
at Genoa ; and if you have any orders of consequence, rely upon me. I 
could not avoid making a call upon these good Islanders who have done so 
much for their independence and who have chosen M. Rousseau for their 
Legislator. If you do not write to me, I will show them the little letter I 
had from you at Geneva.t with your seal Vitam Impendere Vero, and I 
think this will procure me a welcome. It will be strange if they take me for 
a Spy. If you care for me then, Sir, write to me without delay. This is too 


“romantic a project for me to relinquish. I am serious about it. My sincere 


regards to Mademoiselle Vasseur. | am yours ever, as when in your sacred 
retreat. BOSWELL.” 
Here, then, we get hold of the very tame original request issued by 
Boswell which he skilfully dramatised later on, his biographers repeatedly 
quoting the enlarged and improved version. 


* B. confesses in his Account of a Tour to Corsica : “ The charms of sweet Siena detained 
me.jonger than they should have done. It required the hardy air of Corsica to brace me 
after the delights of Tuscany ”’ (p. 268). 


+ This letter we have not been able to trace. 
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Writes Boswell in his Account of a Tour (and ed., p. 264): “ I accord- 
ingly wrote to him (z.e. Rousseau) from Rome in April [wrong, for May] 
1765, that I had fixed the month of September for my Corsican expedition 
[B. had said nothing about the date], and therefore begged him to send me 
the letter of introduction ; which, if he refused, I should certainly go 
without it and probably be hanged as a spy. So let him answer for the 
consequences ! ” 

Had Rousseau been thus urged and threatened, he might not have 
‘answered ”’ at all. As it is, he seems to have lost no time on receipt of 
Boswell’s letter (dated May 11th), for he sent his reply from Motiers as ~ 
early as the 30th of the same month. It must have reached Boswell a couple 
of weeks later * and is printed in the Account, where those who wish may 
read it. We simply quote the final lines : 

«|. . Au reste, vous n’avez pas besoin d’autres recommendations que votre 
propre mérite, la nation Corse étant naturellement si accueillante et si hospitaliére 
que tous les étrangers y sont bien-venus et caressés. 

Bons et heureux voyages. Santé, gayeté, et prompt retour. Je vous embrasse, 
Monsieur, de tout mon cceur, 

J. J. Rousseau.” 
. . . In any case you have no need of further recommendation than 
your own worthiness ; Corsica is so graciously hospitable that all foreigners 
are welcomed and petted there. 

““ May your travels be happy and satisfying. Health, gaiety, and a quick 
return. My very warmest regards. “JT. J. Rousseau.” 


«cc 


We will not accompany Bozzy to Corsica. All that need be known may 
be found in his Account, or the chapters in the various Lives based upon it. 

Something about his movements previous to the famous tour may be 
gathered from the following passage in one of Deleyre’s letters to 
Rousseau : 

“Parma, 
6th August, 1765. 

“, .. DT hoped that Mr. Boswell, having made his tour of Italy, would 
come into France by way of Switzerland and your mountains. . . . But, not 
having seen Tuscany, his return to Motiers is delayed for an indefinite 
period. He left here yesterday, having come by way of Venice, and he 
asked me to remind you of your friendship for him, which he wishes to 
keep always.” t 

Upon his return to Italy Boswell again called on Deleyre, who wrote to 
Rousseau, ‘‘ C’est par M. Boswell que je vous envoie cette lettre.” ¢ 


* Certainly not in May, as P. Fitzgerald would have it (Life of #. B., vol. I, p. 89) 
Boswell says he got it at Florence in August. This may be a misprint, or an error ; or else 
the letter must have followed him for quite a long time before finally reaching him. 


f Streckeisen-Moulton, op. cit., vol. I, p. 247-248. 
J The letter is dated December 13th, 1766—a patent mistake for 1765. 
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Boswell was then on his way back to England. He arrived at Lyons on 
the 3rd of January, 1766, and stayed there, “‘ chez M. Isidore, pére et 
_ fils ’—an address given by him to John Wilkes as early as the rst of 
December (1765). 

The next day Boswell sent a long letter which he addressed to Rousseau 
at Paris. But Jean-Jacques had left France for England, just one day before 
the letter was written, so that apparently it never reached him.* 


“« Lyons, 
th January, 1766. 

‘* Tlustrious Philosopher ! les sein 

“At last I see light. For several months I have not known into what 
corner you have retired, and I did not know where to address a letter to you.t 
Did you receive the one I wrote from Livourne before sailing for Corsica? f 
I remained on that island for five weeks. I saw a great deal of its inhabitants, 
and I informed myself on every matter with a care of which you would not 
have believed me capable. I got to know the noble General Paoli intimately. 
I have some treasures for your ear. If you still have as much affection for 
the good Jnsulaires as you had when writing to the valliant Bottafuoco, 
you will welcome me with enthusiasm. You will forget your illness for a 
few evenings. I am under the greatest possible obligation to you for sending 
me to Corsica.§ I derived enormous benefit from the voyage. It was as if 
I had absorbed all the Lives of Plutarch into my being. 

** Paoli gave my soul a stamp that it will never lose. [ am no longer the 
delicate anxious person who pitied himself at Val de Travers. I am a man ; 
I think for myself ; you are re-creating me. 

** I arrived here yesterday ; and this evening Madame Boy de Latour told 
me you were in Paris. I would give a great deal if only you could have 
seen with what joy I received this information. I am taking the Monday 
coach and will be in Paris on Saturday. I never swear ; otherwise you would 
receive one of those volleys of imprecations by which the fierce Englishman 
expresses an extraordinary satisfaction. 


* One of Rousseau’s editors, Musset-Pathay, found this letter among various papers left 
in the hands of Duchesne (Rousseau’s printer), at whose house Jean-Jacques had stayed 
in December, 1765. It is printed in tome I (pp. 410-413) of Giuvures Inédites de J. F. R. 
(Paris, 1825). But the signature is scratched out, so that Musset-Pathay found it impos- 
sible to identify the writer, otherwise than as “un riche €cossais qui voyageait pour son 
plaisir et son instruction.” i 

Percy Fitzgerald gave a translation of it in his Life of 7. B. 


+ After the shameful stoning at Motiers, Rousseau had fled from Switzerland to Strasbourg 
and thence to Paris. He had been a distracted vagabond since September 8th, 1765. 


t Boswell’s letter from Leghorn is unknown. It should be dated one of the early days of 
October (1765). 


§ This statement is conclusive, and disposes of the pretensions elsewhere expressed by 
Boswell of having had the initiative of the Tour ; for instance, in the Account (p. 264): 
“ T told him (i.e., Rousseau at Motiers, in December, 1764) my scheme of visiting them (the 
Corsicans).” Boswell could distort the truth in a book, but not when writing to Rousseau ! 
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‘‘T have a heart and soul attachment for Corsicans. If you, Illustrious 
Rousseau, the Philosopher whom they have chosen to help them, by 
means of his wisdom, to keep and enjoy the liberty they have acquired 
with such heroism, if you have cooled towards these good Islanders, | am 
enough of a man to be able to pity you. But generosity is part of your 
existence, and I am not among those who believe that such noble qualities 
can disappear. 

“They say you are going to England. What a delightful prospect for me ! 
I am sure that there is no one in the world more anxious to make you happy 
than I am, and you know this also. In time you will trust the young friend 
of Milord Mareschal. I am anticipating the great satisfaction of introducing 
you to Mr. Johnson of whom I spoke so much at Motiers, and of whom 
you said: ‘I would love that man, and respect him,’ and that, after 
having heard that he had but little respect for you.* But I know you both, 
and although one of you uses his powers to uphold the wisdom of the ages 
and the other to manifest the dreams of his sublime and peculiar mind, I 
am certain that your great souls will meet ardently. You will come to 
Scotland to gaze upon our romantic countryside, and Rousseau will meditate 
in the venerable forests of my ancestors, and he will share my belief that 
nymphs, genii, angels, and all sorts of beneficent and happy sprites hold 
their chorus there.{ Adieu, My Dear Sir; how impatient I am to see you 
and to tell you a Thousand anecdotes of Corsica that will enchant you. 
The moment I arrive in Paris I will call at Madame Duchesne’s, where I 
hope there will be a line from you. I am yours always, as at Motiers.” 

What Bozzy found at Paris, where he stayed ‘“‘ chez Mr. Waters, banquier 
anglais,” was a letter, not from Rousseau, but from Dr. Johnson, (dated 
January 14th (1766), expressing the old man’s satisfaction at his young 
friend’s return.§ Something more satisfactory than a letter was in store 
for him ; no less than a ‘‘ mission de confiance,”’ which had better be told 
in David Hume’s own words to the Comtesse de Boufflers. 


“The 12th of January, 1766. 

‘“‘ A letter has come to me from Guy, the bookseller, || by which | learn 
that Mademoiselle [7.e., Thérése Le Vasseur] sets out first in company with 
a friend of mine, a young gentleman very good-humoured, very agreeable, 
and very mad .... whose name is Boswell. He has such a rage for 


* B.’s scheme of managing an interview between Rousseau and Johnson never came to 
a head, for aught we know. As to Johnson’s opinions, the worst had not been said yet ; Bozzy 
heard it about a fortnight after his return. (Cf. his Life of Johnson, February, 1766). 


t Oddly enough, Musset-Pathay construes the latter part of the sentence ‘to apply to 
Johnson, and the former to Rousseau ; an evident blunder. 


{ This is a good illustration of Keith’s definition ; “Il est visionnaire : il a vu souvent 
des esprits.”” (To Rousseau, January 18th, 1765, ap. Streckeisen-Moulton, op. cit. 
vol. I], p. 111.) 


§ Cf. Ch. Rogers’ Memoir (pp. 50-51) prefixed to Boswelliana. 
|| Guy was the partner of Duchesne, Rousseau’s printer. 
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literature that I dread some event fatal to our friend’s honour. For 
remember the story of Terentia, who was first married to Cicero, then to 
Sallust, and at last, in her old age, married a young nobleman who 
imagined that she must possess some secret which would convey to him 
eloquence and genius.”’* 

In spite of Hume’s affected fears, Boswell brought Mademoiselle Vasseur 
safely over to England, late in January, an event which drew some pleasing 
compliments from Marischal Keith.t 

“I congratulate you,” Keith wrote to Rousseau in March, “ upon the 
arrival of Mademoiselle Levasseur, and M. Boswell upon the pleasure he 
had in doing you a service. He is really a man of honour, a gallant knight. 
Give him my compliments.” 

When, where, and how Boswell and Rousseau met again, we cannot 
say with even approximate precision. Yet meet they did, and Boswell 
attempted to tell Rousseau ‘‘ mille anecdotes de la Corse,” as he had 
premeditated. This much at least we gather from the Account of a Tour 
(second edit., p. 340): 

“When I afterwards met M. Rousseau in England, and made him a 
report of my Corsican expedition... .” 

What happened next between the two men we know not, and Boswell 
himself pretends that he is ignorant of any offence he may have caused to 
Rousseau. Possibly Rousseau’s frenzied and suspicious mind extended to 
Hume’s friends—and Bozzy was one—the abhorrence he had conceived 
against Hume himself after their famous quarrel (July, 1766). 

To his final letter dated “‘ 22 Juillet, 1766,”’ in which he bade Rousseau 
** Adieu pour toujours !’? Hume added a postscript concerning our worthy 
** young nobleman ”’: 

‘** P.S.—I send you herewith a letter from Mr. Boswell which came to me 
about three weeks ago [hence about fuly 1st]. He complains a great deal 
to me of your silence... .” 

Boswell’s letter thus alluded to is unknown to us, but Rousseau’s answer 
to it we possess.{ 


* [Wootton], August 2nd, 1766. 
‘“‘ Many thanks, Sir, for your good letter and for your interest in my 


health and that of Mile. le Vasseur. She has had some slight trouble with 


her eyes since the voyage, and I wish I were as well as she. My dear 
Mr. Boswell, be careful of your own health, and, above all, have yourself 
bled from time to time. I believe that will do you great good.—Yours 
sincerely.” 


* Private Correspondence of D, Hume, p. 131 (London, 1820). 


¢ Streckeisen-Moulton, op. cit., vol. II., p. 144. 
{ The original is at the Library at Neuchatel. The note was first published by Louis 
Courtois in his ‘‘ Le Séjour de J. J. Rousseau en Angleterre ” (Annales 7, #. R. ; tome VI., 


année 1910, pp. 115-116). 
3 T 
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Are we labouring under a delusion, or does the letter indeed sound cold 
and unfriendly, despite the ‘‘ cher Monsieur Boswell”? Is Rousseau’s 
advice concerning blood-letting sincere or ironical ? What especially about 
“‘ je crois que cela vous serait fort bon?” 

Was the rift just beginning, or was the breach already complete ? All 
we can safely say is that the trouble took place just about the time when 
the above note was written. The evidence we have is from a passage in 
one of Boswell’s letters to Temple * : 

“Edinburgh, 4th March, 1767. 

“« _ . His [z.e., Hume’s] quarrel with Rousseau is a literary tragi-comedy. 
I wrote verses in the character of each of them. I also designed a ludicrous 
print. [Jf Boswell did so, it was a grievous wrong, and grievously must 
Rousseau have resented it. This would amply justify his ‘ peevish letter.’] 
They have altered my idea and made a clyster be applied to David [Hume] ; 
but you may have the substance of it from one of the London printshops, 
under the title of The Savage.+ Now you must know Rousseau quarrelled 
with me, too, and wrote me last summer [therefore in 1766] a peevish letter, 
with strong marks of frenzy in it, for he has never yet told me the cause of 
hissotfence.. :.:,. ». 

He must be dull indeed who cannot guess; or if not dull, hoodwinked 
by vanity ! 

The estrangement, then, was complete when Boswell set out to write his 
account of Corsica.{ Hence the new key he strikes to speak of the “ Illustre 
philosophe ” whom he had well-nigh professed to worship as a saint ! 

And now let us quote Boswell’s final appreciation of Rousseau in the very 
words Jean-Jacques may have read a few months later, if ever he opened the 
Relation @un Voyage en Corse, par Mr. Boswell, traduite par Madame . . .” 
the translator being no other than “‘ Mademoiselle de Zuyl”’ herself, the 
“lady of highest nobility ” : 

“On my way through Switzerland I went to see Mr. Rousseau. He was 
living then in that romantic solitude, which perhaps it would have been 
better for him never to forsake. This uncivilised philosopher’s extraordinary 
eloquence, so far removed from us, produced in our minds the most 
exaggerated estimates of him—[A few lines further down Boswell calls 
him “this Misanthropic Philosopher ! ’’]|—Upon a closer acquaintance, it 
is only too easy, alas, to see how much we have to revise them.” 


* * * * * * 


Sic transit amicitia philosophorum ; sic odium amicus in amicum suscipit... . 


* Letters from Boswell to Temple (ed. 1908), p. 59. 
| The nickname must have applied to the wretched Jean-Jacques. 
} The account was written during the earlier half of 1767. 
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FREDERICK BARON CORVO 
By SHANE LESLIE 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL note is due to the rather mysterious and 
elusive writer known among immortals as Baron Corvo, but to 
mortals by the equally uncertain ‘‘ Fr. Rolfe,” for the prefix 
stood for Frederick, not ‘‘ Father.” Rolfe was a “ spoilt priest.” 


_ His floruit can be placed between the Victorian and Georgian eras, which 


may account for the disregard he meets from the critics. Likewise he 
fell between the Catholic and anti-Catholic stools, and as none would 
own and few befriend him in life, death proved oblivion to his works 
and pseudonyms. , 

Frederick William Serafino Austin Lewis Mary Rolfe (British Museum 
Catalogue) was born in London on July 22nd, 1860, and died in Venice on 
Oct. 23rd, 1913. He became a rather inspiring, if eccentric, teacher at such 
schools as the Stationers’, Bolt Court, Saffron Walden Grammar, Balsham 
Manor, and finally at Grantham Grammar, where he came under Dr. 
Hardy, later Vice-Principal of Jesus, Oxford (the Dr. Strong, “‘a dark, 
gaunt Titan,’ much praised in his Hadrian VII). In 1886 he became a 
Catholic and went to Oscott and the Scotch College in Rome unsuccess- 
fully. The Roman registers bear the fleeting impress of his name, 
videlicet ; ““ ROLFE, Fredericus Gulielmus, dioecesis Westmonasteriensts, 
Jacobo Rolfe et Helena Elizabeth Pilcher, acatholicts, legitime natus Londinit, 
ingressus est Collegium anno 1889.” 

His amiable eccentricities amused the college, where he was allowed 
the privilege of the black soutane instead of the purple-thistle colour 
of the Scotch Seminarian, a colour which interprets his weird description 
of the kneeling students as “ violet hares on their forms, rigid, goggle- 
eyed, ready-to-bound.” He devoted his afternoons to fashionable calls. 
Aristocratic converts affect poverty, plebeian proselytes the reverse. 
Rolfe became a vegetarian on the theory that the college was fed on 
horsemeat, and signalised his aristocratic blood by developing gout 
(“ Oh, that beast of a grandfather!”). He had a unique collection 


‘of High Church stories, with Rabelaisian endings. He condemned 


equivocation (the convert’s last show of Protestantism) but practised 
exaggeration. He affected the triolet and played at photography and the 
piano. He once appealed to a Scotch Bishop to finance a scheme of deep- 
sea photography, and received a dole with the blessing, ““ May God help 
you, for I am sure deep-sea photography never will!’ He was a liturgist 
more than a Christian with deep ability in all matters superficial. A 
comrade, whom he Cardinalised in Hadrian VII, wrote : 
He did not disdain to beg. There was a sort of ruthless selfishness in him. 
Take him all in all he was not very human. He was a sort of sub-species. He 
must have been very tough and elastic or he would have been utterly crushed 
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and destroyed by the opposition and enmity he met with and did so much to excite. 
Was there an external element of greatness in him to account for this ? Or was it 
perhaps something more analogous to that appalling saying of Parolles : « If my 
heart were great ’twould burst at this. Simply the thing I am shall make me live.” ? 


Rolfe, failing to become a sacerdos in aeternum, took the less exalted 
style of a temporal Baron, and settled at Christchurch, Hampshire, 
where he commenced to live on his wits and indulged alternately in 
expenditure and asceticism. He painted the wall painting in the local 
Catholic Church. At Oscott he had caused admiratio by painting a 
translation of St. William of Norwich in which 149 reproductions of 
himself in varied vesture performed the ceremony of bearing a saint, who 
was not unlike him either ! For some time he was retained to write on the 
uncongenial subject of South African irrigation, which led only to a 
lawsuit. However, Dr. Hardy had become Vice-Principal of Jesus, Oxford, 
and brought him to the Bodleian, where he arrived walking from Wales. 
Dr. Hardy housed and fed him for fifteen months. ‘“ Oh those wasted 
fifteen months!” was the thanks of Genius. Together they wrote Pope Leo, 
a Ciceronian criticism of English Catholics! Debt and difficulty closed 
and clogged the scholar’s path. He changed publishers and pseudonyms. 
He felt thwarted and pursued. He disguised himself with wig and paint, 
and walked only at night. How much he was reduced appears from a 
fantastic adventure, which he was fain to publish in the Wide World 
Magazine for November, 1898, which was then introducing another minor 
writer of fiction to the British public in M. de Rougemont (R.I.P.). 
Rolfe’s tale was entitled ‘‘ How I was buried alive by Baron Corvo,” and 
was illustrated with his photograph and “ drawings done under his own 
supervision.” He described his own burial in a state of coma after a fit of 
faintness caused by a lizard slipping up his sleeve. He woke in a sepulchral 
loculus and not only overheard the Capucins conduct his Requiem, but even 
his patron, the Duchess, assert that it was a case of murder, since he had 
been turned out of the Seminary, and all because he would not take the 
Rector’s hints to give him his dressing-bag, the gift of the Duchess to 
himself! Fortunately, he was able to burst open his coffin and descend by 
a rope to the floor of the Chapel, whence he was properly fetched home 
in the Duchess’s brougham ! The whole tale was indignantly disproved, 
but was lost sight of in the exposure of de Rougemont. 

_In politics Rolfe was a medieval Tory, and Hadrian VII contained a 
violent parody of English Socialism. But he hated factory-owners even 
more, and the tale Why the Rose is Red carried an outburst against “‘the 
infamous local Rose of Lancaster dyed red with the Blood of Innocents, 
victims of munotaur-manufacturers ”’ ! He was a fanatical Jacobite, and his 
eulogy of Cardinal Stefano Borgia was chiefly based on the good turn the last 
Borgia Cardinal was able to do the last of the Stuarts, Cardinal King Henry 
IX, who, we learn from a note (and this must be a profound relief to 
post-war Jacobites), “ bequeathed his rights in the English Crown to the 
descendants of Anna Maria d’Orléans (daughter of Henrietta Stewart 
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and niece of King Charles I), who married Duke Vittoramadeo of Savoja, 
from whom descends not the Bavarian Princess of the White Rose but 
King Victoremanuele ITI of Italy.”’ Rolfe worked out an elaborate pedigree 
to show that Victor Emmanuel was the rightful King of England, 
to whom, as his rightful sovereign, copies of his books were formally 
presented. 

Rolfe had no fame and few friends. Even with publishers he carried on 
acid controversies in green and heliotrope inks as to whether “ Sixtus and 
Sixtine ” were only corrupt forms of “‘ Xystus and Xystine.” On a point 
of medizval spelling or of wilful indentation he would challenge a legion 
of printers’ devils. Artifex rather than artist he was not a Lord of Language, 
but a would-be tyrant of words, and, words seemed to turn and tyrannise 
over him. His classical verbalisms amused scholars, but none dared to - 
ask what he meant by “‘tygendis ” or “ technikrym.”’ Ouche, birth-flare, 
lickerishly, liripipe, fylfot, noluntary, solert or talpine are good English, 
though rare. But tolutiloquent, contortuplication, fumificables (for 
tobacco), zaimph, aseity, purrothrixine, banaysically, remain to trouble 
commentators. The only meaning attachable to “ rose-alexanrolith ” 
might occur to a Chinese mind as a portmanteau-word for the London 
pavements on Alexandra Day. He was very fond of the word 
precipitevolissimevolmente, which would have made his literary epitaph. 

But his best books disappeared and rarely come into the market (at 
least Hadrian VII and the Borgias). He failed to be mentioned in any 
contemporary save in Fr. Martindale’s Life of Mgr. Benson—a passage 
which gives some substance to an almost mythic personage : 


In the winter of 1904-5 Benson met with a book called Hadrian VII and very 
soon found himself involved in an acquaintanceship of an absorbing and peculiar 
sort. So completely was his life for the next two or three years coloured and inter- 
connected with Frederick Rolfe... . 


At least he existed, and Benson embalmed him in parodic form in The 
Sentimentalists. Perhaps his truest literary memorial occurs in Henry 
Harland’s novels, for both the Cardinal’s Snuffbox and My Friend Prospero 
owe an immense amount of their Italian colour and detail to Rolfe, who 
claimed the books as his own children. Harland was a good friend to one 


~ with whom friendship was a minor experiment in demonology. 


It is difficult to place his morbid sense of the picturesque and garish. 
His history never rose above the following : ‘‘ So the Senior Branch in 
the line of the direct descendants of the murdered Duke of Gandia, bastard 
of the Lord Alexander P.P. VI, withered in sumptuous obscurity.”’ His 
epigrams caught fire ; single words blazed. He summed Savonarola as a 
director turned dictator, the subtlety of which he urged in hectic and 
violent correspondence. As he grew older and lonelier he ceased hurling 
his gaudy books at a public who ignored him. In Venice he retired upon 
himself, and rumour said that he was occupied as a gondolier. Certainly 
his private craft, silken-sailed and fantastically painted, appeared in the 
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canals. He died fearless and unforgiving, a defeated soul, who might have 
done much had he been born into the proper era. The Byronic pose would 
have suited him even better than the Borgian. In the curious game of 
“Parentage” he might have been placed as a fiery cross between Gilles de 
Retz and Marie Bashkirtseff. He died quite alone, and there was none to 
overhear if he muttered ‘“‘ Qualis artifex pereo!|”’ As he wrote of his hero 
Hadrian VII : ‘‘ Pray for the repose of his soul. He was so tired.” 

As a journalist he first swam into notoriety by the stories which 
originally appeared in the Yellow Book (1895-6). ‘These were reprinted 
in book form : 

Stories Toto Totp Me / [rubric] By [black] Baron Corvo [rubric] / 
[emblem] Joun Lane: THE BopLey Heap / LONDON AND NEW York / 
1898, pp. 118. Number Six of the BopLey Boox.ets. This James Douglas 
described as “‘the most amazing, fantastical, whimsical, bizarre, erratic 
and hare-brained of books.”’ 

These six were appended to 26 similar tales and published in book form : 

In His Own ImMacE/ By FREDERICK Baron Corvo / [Coat of Arms] 
JouNn LANE: THE BopLEy Heap. LONDON AND NEw York. MDCCCCI, 
PP- 419. 

The arms, unsanctified by the College of Heralds, consist of a Raven 
for Corvo, sable on argent, a lapel of three and a cross potent on a 
field, argent and sable counter-changed surmounted by a priest’s hat 
sable for crest and surrounded for motto by the Greek mSTAI IANTA 
KAAQX + EXTAI MANTA KAAQS 

[Dedication] Divo Amico / DesipgraTissIMo / D.D.D. / FRIDERICUS 
[Colophon] From London, in my study, on the Eve of Saint George the 
Martyr, Protector of the Kingdom, MDCCCC. 

These stories were variously received. Critics quoted the 16c. proverb : 
““An Englishman Italianate is a devil incarnate.” J. D. found them 
“charged with Corvonian idiosyncrasy, a jumble-jargon composed of 
modern slang, old English, Latin, Italian and Greek,” adding: “‘ The 
Corvo vocabulary is orchidaceous.”’ Another critic summed his language 
as “classic and colloquial, early Italian and old English, Cockney and 
Athenian.” The Twentieth Century Review saw “a beautiful fancy that 
seduces one into thinking it quite the most delightful thing, which, of 
course, it isn’t, but it is very nearly, really.’’ Catholic readers were 
publicly outraged or delighted surreptitiously. The Tablet thought him 
“unfortunately very amusing.” Church Bells hoped that ‘‘ the author’s 
object may be to throw some light upon the superstitious doctrines of 
modern Rome ”’! 

These tales are unique, and though very uneven, they are very original. 
They represent a natural comminglement of the Pagan and the Christian 
tradition in the form of modern Italian folk lore expressed through the 
medium of a rather fantastic youth of Rome. But at times it is difficult to 
say whether it is ‘Toto or Corvo who is speaking. The naivety is always 
Toto’s but the subtlety is sometimes Rolfe’s. 
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“ The Epick of San Georgio ” is a Christianisation of the legend of 
Perseus. Others are based on such incidents as the rebuff given by an 
English duchess to King Bomba (‘‘ About the Holy Duchess and the 
Wicked King’) or the blessing by Pius IX of an Anglican Bishop 
(“ About Papa Feretti and the Blest Heresiarch ’’). Others are popular 
fantasies making furious fun of the Capucins and Jesuits. Most of them are 
rollicking but exquisite pictures of ‘the gods” or saints and their 
emotions in Paradise. One typical sentence describes St. Peter taking off 
his ‘Tiara, ‘‘ while he wiped the sweat from his brow, using the Gremial 
instead of the fanon provided for such purposes.” It requires some 
liturgical sense to recognise that the fanon or maniple was originally a 
handkerchief and the Gremial an episcopal apron. They may be described 
as anthropomorphic idylls of Italian popular religion and, being purely 
artistic, can be regarded as highly religious or insidiously the reverse. 
The style is only blurred in places by Rolfe’s incurable love for fancy- 
coinages and his individualistic spelling. A sentence like ‘‘ His lampromeir- 
akiodia obeyed each rythmick call” only leaves the reader with an 
irritated impulse towards the Greek Lexicon. 

CHRONICLES OF THE / House oF Borcia / By / FREDERICK BARON Corvo, 
Lonpon : GRANT RicHarps / NEw York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1gor1 
Preface, Bibliography and Contents, ppxxi. Three Books and Six Appendices, 

pp- 375. Ten illustrations. 


The Appendices are: (1) About Women, (2) Creature Unproclaimed 
of the Lord Alexander P.P. VI (Cardinal Ciero), (3) Papal Tribute, (4) 
Scholarship of the Borgian Era, (5) Borgia Documents, (6) The Borgia 
as Men of Letters. An Appendix entitled “ A suggested criterion of the 
Credibility of Historians,’ impeaching five historians, including John 
Addington Symonds, for their vilest accusations against Alexander VI, 
was suppressed. The suppressed Appendix consists of sixteen pages of 
minute and curious investigations into the charges and concludes : 

The unproved suspicion assiduously sown by venomous tongue of man, of 
woman or of priest, should be taken as a proof of a kopriematous imagination and 
be made to recoil upon the head of inventor and disseminator with everlasting 
shame. The Borgia and their contemporaries for centuries have been the victims 
of a handful of ordurous journalists whom modern writers contentedly follow 
because they are antique and far away. 


In the remarkable Preface the writer says : 

No man, save One, since Adam, has been wholly good. Not one has been wholly 
bad. The truth about the Borgia, no doubt, lies between the two extremes. .. . 
Popes and Kings and lovers and men of intellect and men of war cannot be judged 
by the narrow code, the stunted standard, of the journalist and the lodging-house 
keeper or the plumber and the haberdasher. . . . Why should good hours of 
sunlight be wasted on the judgment seat, by those who, presently, will have to take 
their turn in the dock ? Why not leave the affairs of Borgia to the Recording Angel ? 
All about the Borgia will quite truly be known some day ; and, in the interim, 
more profitable entertainment may be gained by frankly and profitably studying 
that swift vivid violent age... . 
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Of this book Henry Harland wrote : “ The historic imagination, the big 
vision, the humour, the irony, the wit, the perverseness, the daring and 
the tremendously felicitous and effective manner of it! It is lke a 
magnificent series of tapestry pictures of the fifteenth century.” However, 
Mr. C. R. Dawes challenged a number of the historical statements in 
Notes and Queries, which produced acrimonious reply. Rolfe cherished the 
remark of an Oxford Don that “‘ he possessed a critical faculty of no mean 
order,” but he was unable to take the least criticism himself. 

Like all Rolfe’s books, the Chronicle is rather indescribable. While 
disclaiming to write in ‘‘ the Roman Catholic interest ” he certainly reset 
Alexander VI in a magnificent rather than favourable light—‘‘ a very 
strong man guilty of hiding none of his human weaknesses.” 

It was an ambitious and breath-snatching book. It was lavish in pontifical 
and ecclesiastical styles and titles, and every pronoun referring to a Pope 
was made to pontificate in a capital. It offered the reader a vile, violent, 
myopic, personal and highly-coloured opening to the Renaissance, and 
once read left the memory of a period, with all its characters and beauty, 
horror, crime and idiosyncrasy, seething in the reader’s mind. 

It is not sustained, and it is difficult to read continuously, for it is a 
collection of monographs loosely fastened together on such subjects 
as the Ceremonial of Papal Conclaves, Calumny as a fine art, the theory 
of Cardinal-Nephews or Nepotism, Art under the Borgia, the Science of 
Poisoning or Venom, Cardinalitial Privileges, the full meaning of Excom- 
munication. In the midst of much that is recondite, interesting and written 
in stately or striking language, Rolfe can suddenly become personal, 
and we get a sentence like : “‘ This year also died the twelve-toed, chin- 
tufted, excommunicated little Christian king, Charles VIII of France, 
and was succeeded by his cousin, Louis XII, a thin man with a fat neck 
and lip and an Ethiopic nose and exquisite attire.” 

Sometimes he shows the touch of Tacitus, which is the same in a 
modern or classical historian, whether it is a statement of mockery or of 
truth, or of both. Casar Borgia, we learn, “‘ hanged all those who betrayed 
to him, loving the treachery, hating the traitors.” Lucretia Borgia ‘‘ had 
observed that the lack of money is the root of all evil, and at that root she 
struck” ! Alexander as a Cardinal ‘“ gained the reputation of being 
inaccessible to flattery, incapable of party feeling, impregnable in integrity, 
inconspicuous in morals . . .” 

Sometimes he uses the antithesis of epigram. Of the Borgian and 
Victorian centuries : “‘ Now we pretend to be immaculate, then they 
bragged of being vile.” In the history of poisons : ‘‘ The Dark Ages were 
the ages of Simples. The Age of the Renaissance was the age of Com- 
pounds.”’ Or, again, of the American Discovery : “‘ So in return for the 
Borgia which Spain gave to Italy, Italy and the Borgia gave Messer 
Cristoforo Columbi and the New World to Spain.” 

Though the writer stated that he “does not write with the simple 
object of whitewashing the House of Borgia, his present opinion being 
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that all men are too vile for words to tell,” he certainly rendered the 
wildest accusations against the Borgia improbable, especially in the 
matter of poison. Into the details of poisoning he went at great length, 
showing that to the sixteen venoms known in the twelfth century only 
‘tri-sulphate of arsenic, orpiment, antimony, corrosive sublimate, 
aconite or wolfsbane or monkshood, and perhaps white hellebore and 
black or Christmas rose,” were added in the Borgian era, and by 
his knowledge of medieval pharmacy he criticised Symonds and 
Creighton on the supposed transfusion of blood practised by a Hebrew 
doctor on Innocent VIII. Whether his ambition to write the last word 
on the Borgian era was fulfilled or not, he was inclined to repudiate the 
book because he was not allowed to keep all the quaint and meticulous 
spellings, to say nothing of Appendix III and an appalling extract from 
Varchi. The Borgia were strong meat, he insisted, and could not be 
treated in the language of the Religious Tract Society. The only character 
of the period who might have appealed to the R.T.S. was Savonarola, 
whom Rolfe termed “ mattoid,” and criticised fiercely for his minacity 
and violence compared with the patience and moderation of Alexander VI, 
“a commander-in-chief dealing with a mutinous mad sergeant.” 

It was Rolfe’s obsession and research for weird detail rather than his 
character-drawing that made the Chronicles of the Borgia interesting. 
Whence did he ferret out his list of practical jokes permissible on ladies in 
the Borgian era ? One of which may be mentioned : “ If you yearn to dye 
a woman green you must decoct a chameleon in her bath’”’! Could he have 
invented the recipe for getting rid of unwelcome guests of strewing harp- 
strings cut small on hot meat so as to writhe like worms ? 

Tue Rupal / YAT OF Umar / KuaryaM [initials rubrical] / DONE INTO ENGLISH 
FROM THE / FRENCH OF J. B. Nicoxas By / FREDERICK BARON Corvo [rubric] / 
‘TOGETHER WITH A REPRINT / OF THE FRENCH TEXT / WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY / 
NaTHAN HaskeLL DoLe [emblem, rubrical] PuBLisHeD By JOHN LANE / THE 
BopLey Heap: Lonpon & / New York : MDCCCCIII 


As the translation of a translation Rolfe’s cannot be an exact rendering 
of the Persian, but the mixture of Jacobean English with Hellenisms 
is often more effective than the praiseworthy transcript of Nicolas. 
He certainly brings out the humour and sarcasm which Fitzgerald left 

-outside his version. The versions of Corvo and Nicolas show the same 
difference that separates the French and English versions of other 
Oriental Scriptures. Mr. Dole instances the nightingale, which, for 
Monsieur Nicolas, speaks dans un langage approprié a la circonstance, 
but for Corvo “ whispers with fitting tongue.” Un verset plein de lumiere 
becomes ‘‘ diaphotick verse.” In other places Corvo introduces the 
Moon among the stars as Astrarche, and an array of coloured epithets, 
such as “ tulip-tinctured, xanthine, rubine.” It is difficult to say when his 
classicisms succeed. But they are worth comparing with the French: _ 

““ My life is flying on the wings of Hermes Pteropoys ” (cette vie futt 
comme fuit le vif-argent) ; “ Of Vine wood make mine Hatchment and 
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mine Herse ” (brancard et cerceuil) ; ‘‘ the throat of Agapema” (Je cou 
d’une belle) ; “‘ oyranian road” (la voie de Dieu) ; “ saprous bones ” (os 
putrifiés) ; “ my somatick atoms ” (Jes parcelles de mon corps) ; ““ methystine 
lake ” (tvresse) ; “ lyrick Biblaridion ”’ (une euvre de poese) ; ““ a Phorminx 
in a Mead ” (une cithare au bord d’une prairie) ; “‘ haimaterose heart ” 
(ceeur ensanglanteé). 

The first Quatrain runs : 

Lo, Phosphor ! And a voice from the Tavern crieth : “ Enter, hilarious Philopots, 
hybrist Youths ; enter and fill yet one more Cup of Wine before that Fate shall 
fill brimful your Cup of Life.”’ 


The whole makes an interesting if roundabout way of getting both at the 
poesy and philosophy of Umar, but as in the case of Fitzgerald, the reader 
unread in Persian can only guess which poet he is reading. 

HaprIAN THE SEVENTH [Rubric] / A ROMANCE / BY / FR. RoLFE / [Coat of Arms, 
rubrical] Lonpon / Cuatro & Wrnpus [Rubric] / No introduction but the 
formula of obedience to the Decree of Urban VIII attributing purely human 
authority to the Miracles, Favours and Sanctities recorded in the book. Dated 
xxij Jul., 1904. [Rolfe’s birthday] Prooimion and XXIII Chapters pp 413. 


Rolfe designed the cover, which represented a Pope in profile and 
pontificals, with spectacles pendant over the Pallium, giving the blessing 
Urbi et Orbit, surmounted by the sign of Cancer and a crescent moon, 
a cat (presumably Cheshire) disappearing under his fingers. 
Don Targuinio [rubrick] / A KaTaLEpTIC PHANTASMATIC ROMANCE BY 
Fr RoLFe AUTHOR OF HADRIAN THE SEVENTH ETC [Coat of Arms, rubrical] LONDON 
CHATTO AND WINDuws [rubrical] 1905 


Hadrian VII is Rolfe’s masterpiece, with all its uneven mixture of 
news-cuttings, canon law, ecclesiastical scenes, archaic diction and 
Rolvian propaganda. It might be summed up as “‘ If I were Pope,” to take 
a place beside Richard le Gallienne’s “‘ If I were God.” There can be little 
doubt that Rolfe is describing some of his life, and all his likes and 
dislikes. The sense of a foiled vocation to the priesthood always lay at 
the back of his own defeated life. His hero is himself, George Arthur Rose 
(who broods for years over his rejection from Maryvale (Oscott) and St. 
Andrew’s College (Scotch College, Rome), wondering ‘‘ why, O God, | 
have you made me strange, uncommon, such a mystery to my fellow 
creatures?’ By way of literary occupation “‘ he used to count the split 
infinitives in the day’s Pall Mall Gazette.” Twenty years he waited for his 
Orders. “ As for the Faith, I found it comfortable. As for the Faithful, I 
found them intolerable.” Accordingly he took ‘“‘ an impish delight in 
making my brother Catholics smart, and wince, and squirm.” He describes 
Vatican officials like the lay Chamberlain Hartwell de la Garde Grissell 
or Cardinals Rampolla (as Ragna) and Oreglia (as Orezza), as well as the | 
contemporary crowd of English Catholics. | 

Rolfe’s own dream comes true when he is suddenly raised to the priest- | 
hood by the repentant Cardinal Courtleigh (Vaughan), preceded by his | 
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minute and scrupulous seminarian’s confession (unique in literature), 
and followed by his own amazing election to the Papacy as Hadrian VII 


_ by the Way of Compromise, the Ways of Scrutiny and Access having 


failed. The Conclave of 1902 is elaborately parodied, Rampolla being 
excluded from the Papacy not by the Austrian veto but by the unfortunate 
mistake of voting for himself ! The account of the Conclave, in its technical 
and picturesque detail, except for the election of Alexander VII (Chigi) 
described in John Inglesant, is also unique in English. 


The silence, the stillness, the dim light, where motionless forms of Cardinals 
curved like the frozen crests of waves carven in white jade and old ivory on a sea 
of amethysts were more than marvellous. 


Asked “ to accept pontificality,” the old Oxonian utters the liturgical volo. 


Two hands clapped and the canopies came down rustling and flapping. The 
Sacred College struggled to its feet as God’s Vicegerent passed to the rear of the 
high altar. They offered Him three suits of pontifical white, large, medium and 
small. He began to undress with the noncurence of one accustomed to swim in 


Sandford Lasher. . 


He announces that “ ‘The previous English Pontiff was Hadrian the Fourth, 
the present English Pontiff is Hadrian the Seventh.” His first step is to 
give the Blessing to the City (eighteen years in advance of Pius XI). 
Hadrian then sends for Rolfe’s old friends at the Seminary and creates 
them Cardinals. He orders himself a cold plunge in the Vatican with 
excommunication posted on entry. He leaves the Vatican and with the 
aid of the Kaiser is reconciled with the Quirinal. The Bull Regnum Meum 
dispenses with the Temporal Power : “‘ We use worldly things till they 
are needed by the world.” He prays in Greek, dabbles in astrology 
and lives on 7s. 6d. a day. “‘ An academic anarchist,” says the Cardinal 
of Pimlico, who is ordered to abolish pews and pew-rents and to 
encourage improper persons to come to church! He has the A.V. at 
his fingers’ ends and receives his old cook, whose only request is to 
see the Fans. ‘‘ What fans?” “ ‘Them they fan you with when you’re 
glorified.” He designs a new Crucifix, “the body and limbs of the 
Apoxyomenos with the head and bust of the Antinous BoD 2. which ‘was 
neither the Orphys of the catacombs nor the Tragic Mask of the Vernicle.”’ 
He canonises Henry VI of Lancaster and Mary Queen of Scots, ‘‘ memor- 
able for womanly fragility, for nineteen years’ atonement in prison, for 
choosing death rather than infidelity.”” Anglican clergy he admits, only 
excluding the married from the Confessional! He says Requiem Mass 
“for the soul of Umberto the fearless King of Italy,” and retires with 


~ cigarettes and Pindar to the country where he falls in love with Victor 


Emmanuel’s children. But evil is working through the idyll. A party of 
Socialists who knew the Pope in old days visit Rome and are properly 
bewildered ‘‘ by the Delphic splendour of Apostolic Benediction waved 
from the sedia gestatoria retiring in a pageant of flabellifers ” ! A female 
member attempts to blackmail the Pope, who has only put aside the 
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thought of suicide because “ it was not worth while to exchange tiresome — 


earth for untiring Hell.”” The Pope, however, proves a triumphant alibi, 
sells the Vatican treasures and admonishes the Generals of Religious Orders 
with piquant irony. He sends the Golden Rose to Queen Victoria’s tomb. 
The Congress of Windsor initiates a League of Nations and comes to 
Rome, “a procession of powers led by the power of the Keys.” The Holy 
Roman Empire is restored under the two Emperors, Wilhelm and Victor 
Emmanuel. Finally Hadrian is assassinated in procession, and pardons 
his murderer : ‘‘ So died Peter in the arms of Czsar.”’ 

“Tt is not Your Majesty whom England distrusts but the Germans,” 
says the English Pope to the Kaiser. He advised a Polish kingdom, and 
seemed to enjoy spasms of prophecy when he wrote of Russia : “ Thews 
and Thought together had abolished authority and gone mad in butchery,” 
or concluded a papal conversation as follows : 


. . . “ Bulgaria, a country of heretics, ruled by a contemptible cur.” 

“Your Holiness would propose.” 

“The deposition of Prince Ferdinand.” 

“One must walk very warily.” 

“Yes,” Hadrian mewed, “ until Italy and Germany have made up their minds.” 


So much came true and there was the grim sentence: “ ‘The Japanese 
Empire was authorised to annex Siberia.” Rolfe excelled in ecclesiastical 
moods and modes, such as the Pope’s “ enigmatical equanimity ”’ or the 
“external serenity which was unflinchingly feline,’ while “ Cardinals 
ruffled like huge flamingoes round Him.” We read of “ vermilion sulks,” 
and see Rampolla’s “ prognathous jaw the colour of porphyry bulge in 
emitting a suggestion.” Cardinals ‘“ were as though they had seen the 
saxificous head of the Medoysa ”’ or gaze ‘“‘in the manner of the sphynx 
carven of black basalt.” The colours are thick and lavish and never 
brighter than when the Pope is murdered in his vesture. ‘‘ How bright 
the sunlight was on warm grey stones, on the ripe Roman skins, on 
vermilion and lavender, and blue and ermine, and green and gold, on 
apostolic whiteness and the rose of blood” ! 

The book was too brilliant not to strike sparks. ‘‘ Fr. Rolfe can 
write but hath a devil,” the Daily Mail suggested. The Review of Reviews 
described it as “a new novel that is unlike all novels and is truly 
novel in style, in matter and in design.” ‘“‘ It appears to be the work of 
a devout Roman Catholic,” said the Pall Mall Gazette. On the other 
hand the Christian World felt that “no Protestant could write anything 
more damaging ”’ ! 

Hadrian VII saves the necessity of writing Rolfe’s Life. He was 
undoubtedly his self-confessor with ‘* reddish-brown hair turning to grey ” 


and “tattooed on the breast with a cross,” who wore his grandfather’s — 
silver spectacles to write “ his wonderful fifteenth-century script ” ; | 


| 
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used spring dumb-bells and slept in glycerined gloves ; found “ the Roman 
Machine inexorable in iniquity as in righteousness”? and became “a 


_ misanthropic altruist.” He apologises for his use of pseudonyms : 


In fact, I split up my personality. As Rose [Rolfe] I was a tonsured clerk. As 
King Clement [Baron Corvo] I wrote and painted and photographed : as Austin 
White I designed decorations : as Francis Engle I did journalism. 


What did he not do for a living ? 


I designed furniture and fireirons, I delineated saints and seraphim and sinners, 
chiefly the former, a series of rather interesting and polyonymous devils in a period 
of desperate revolt. I slaved as a professional photographer. . . I made the 
mistake of appealing to brains rather than to bowels, to reason rather than to 
sentiment. 


He believed all the while that the “‘ salient trait of his character, the desire 
not to be ungracious, the readiness to be unselfish and self-sacrificing, 
had done him incalculable injury.”” Hadrian VII is the oddest and perhaps 
vividest Apologia or Autobiography of present times. 

Don Tarquinio is the account of twenty-four hours in the life of Don 
Tarquinio Giorgio Drakonteletes Poplica di Santacroce, while moving in 
the Smart Set of the time of the Borgia, A.D. 1495. 

Don Tarquinio’s pride in his descent leads him to describe his arms in 
the royal tinctures, videlacet, Luna and Saturn instead of Argent and Sable. 
Innumerable similar touches give it a quaint fascination to certain minds. 
There is a good deal of caviare for the general. For instance, the historic 
truth that Alexander VI ordained the modern ringing of the Angelus is 
thus referred to: 

For our solace a chamberlain admitted a pair of chaplains in black cymars with 
an archluth and a book of hours. They kneeled and intoned vespers with 
completorium. At the Sign and Et fidelum anime the bell of the City began to sound 
in a new manner, strange then to me, but familiar vtdelicet iij strokes, iiij strokes, 
v strokes, i stroke, xiii strokes in all. 


Cardinals are given the title of Osservantisstmo, or Most Respectable, 
for “ the style Most Eminent was not invented in 1495.” 

The tale, spiced with rare meats, gleaming with precious stones, and 
tricked with astrological and heraldic suggestions, reads like an essay 
in the spirit of Boccaccio. Caesar and Lucretia Borgia pass through the 
pages in colour rather than character. Words are more important than 
things. “‘ Tiber seemed to be a chain of chrysoliths meandering among 
mounds of emeralds.’”’ There is a page with “the form of a young 
Hyacinthos and the face of a beautiful white fiend framed in a web of 
buttercup-coloured hair.” Those who dread poison drink out of moss- 
agate cups which split to venom. ‘The bath-recipe invented by a Mage for 
a Cardinal includes hollyhock, mallow, pellitory, sweet fennel, wallwort, 
johnswort, centaury, ribgrass, camomile, heyhove, heyriff and herbbenet 
in its ‘‘ steaming stew.” Eatables are described on the same scale. 
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Even an innkeeper produces “‘a boiled owl farced with assafcetida, 
a bear’s hams and a baked porpentine.” And the tone is of that delicious 
“ fifteenth century when men (being of sense) believed in God, Who had 
made them in His Own Image.” 

Don Tarquinio enters the service of Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, a son 
of Alexander VI, with a taste for collecting wrestlers and monsters. The 
Cardinal strangely appears 

sheathed in silk hosen, tyrianthine-coloured. His poignard dangled from a golden 

belt formed of linked dryades and naiades. His cap and his shoes were vermilion. 

His pectoral cross was hidden in his smock ; and his chain was set with those 

periapts which procure fearlessness and arrest drowning, passion, incubi and 

succubi, videlicet cornelian, jasper, topaz, coral. 


Don Tarquinio’s family is under the Great Ban. They have incurred the 
dire of excommunication, but Don Tarquinio is able to help the Cardinal 
Ippolito to escape while a hostage to the French King by carrying a 
message, written in invisible fluid on his skin, to the Borgia of Velletri. 
He rides back to Rome, where Lucretia insists on the Pope being told. 
In consequence “the Paparch Alexander, magnificent, invincible,” 
relieves him of the Ban. In the pontifical presence 

I felt as a new taper feeleth when stuck suddenly on high upon a pricket rather 

pleased with the light on its head but knowing that a mere flip of the finger can 

consign it to the darkness of oblivion. 


Alexander goes further and unites the hero to his young lady before “‘ He 
withdrew to His afternoon nap like the life-giving sun, who sinketh 
glorious, golden to his rest in the sea.” 

Allusion may be made to Rolfe’s unfinished works on St. William, the 
boy-martyr of Norwich ; St. Thomas of Canterbury (in collaboration with 
Mgr. Benson) ; and an historical novel on Pius II. 

The proposed novel on St. Thomas in collaboration with Mgr. Benson 
broke down, as might well be expected from two such eccentric and 
ego-centric writers. May they and their readers rest in peace ! 
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POS eCOwPE RUS 
By DAVID HALLETT 


URING the period which immediately preceded the eighties 
of the last century, Holland was almost the only country in 
Western Europe to suffer from literary stagnation and pro- 
vincialism. The poet Potgieter, Busken Huet, the Dutch 
Sainte Beuve and Multatuli, one of the great minds of the age, belonged 
already to the past. Hardly a figure seemed to emerge from the general 
flood of third-rate romantic and sentimental novelists and writers of what 
was termed “ clergyman ”’ poetry (some of them not unlike Longfellow at 
his worst), when suddenly something in the nature of a literary revolution 
galvanised this little island of Philistinism. It took place under the egis of 
several gifted young men, very dissimilar in temperament, but all united 
by one fundamental conception : that of the intense seriousness of art. 

Jacques Perk, who was in the vanguard of the movement, having died 
in his early twenties, Willem Kloos became the acknowledged poet and 
prophet of the new school, and with Van Deyssel, Van Eeden and Verwey 
founded the Nieuwe Gids (New Guide), the first number of which appeared 
in October, 1885. It became the organ through which they could at last 
get a hearing, all the established reviews and periodicals having been 
mercilessly closed to them. “ The writers of the Nieuwe Gids,” says Van 
Deyssel, their leading theorist, ‘‘ essentially different in intellectual 
genealogy and constitution, had only a negative aim in common—to 
ignore the literature that preceded them.” As a negation of all tradition 
would have meant the end of art itself, they naturally turned to foreign 
models : the poets, mainly to Keats and Shelley ; the novelists, to the 
realist-naturalist school of France. 

Louis Couperus, the subject of this article, never actually became one 
of the little group ; he was always averse from propaganda of any sort, 
and in one of his essays he writes that he is able to work only “ in his 
own little corner and alone.” In his autobiographical novel Metamorfoze 
(Metamorphosis), he described his antipathy to the “ brutal vitality ” of 
the Nieuwe Gids, its perpetual “‘trouncing of the older writers, who 
had worked according to conventional formule,” its “ childish and ill- 
mannered violence.” But it was reserved to him to produce in Eline 
Vere (1887) the first example of the new manner in novel writing, and the 
men of the Nieuwe Gids, contemptuous of his already published verse 
and sometimes not undeservedly scornful of part of his later work, claimed 
him for their own. “‘ O Art, worthy to be kissed,” wrote Kloos in a fit of 
uncontrollable ecstasy, and the verdict was universally endorsed. At a 
bound Couperus was in the front rank of the new school. 

His early years are delicately delineated in the opening pages of 
Metamorfoze. Born in The Hague in 1863, the youngest of several children, 
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he went to India in his tenth year, and attended school at Batavia. We 
see him a little solitary and melancholy among his precocious southern 
school-fellows, vaguely longing for Holland, for ice and snow when the 
weather is too sultry and he has a headache. And then, brought back 
to his native country at the age of fourteen by a widowed mother, he 
found himself cramped and confined in his new, grey, somewhat bourgeots 
surroundings, deprived of great marble Indian baths and slack school days. 
His education continued to be unsystematic ; he specialised in literature 
and history and finally took a degree in Dutch language and literature. 
But “ he had a roving mind, bent less on going deep into things than on 
plucking here and there that which was pleasing to him. He had a quick, 
comprehensive understanding, but the understanding of a poet, of a 
dilettante of life and not the acute brain of the scholar.” His reading was 
certainly desultory and he lived mainly in the past. It is difficult to 
discriminate between what is fanciful and what is true in these recollections, 
particularly as he himself disclaimed all autobiographical intention. One 
can well imagine him, however, as the young Aylva of the novel, enthralled 
by Greek sculpture, studying the Italian Renaissance, discovering 
mysterious affinities between Tasso, Petrarch and himself, conjuring up 
in his adolescent mind the purple pageants of past ages. And when he 
began to write, temperament and custom alike demanded that he should 
take to verse. 

Orchideéon (Orchids) and Een Lent van Vaerzen (A Spring of Verse) 
are interesting rather as psychological documents than as literary 
productions. The titles alone are clues to some of the author’s character- 
istics : the latter in its archaic form points to a certain preciosity, a natural 
affectation which he was never able entirely to throw off; while a 
predilection for orchids (and one might say that he never ceased to 
cultivate them) argues a taste for the exotic, the rare and the flamboyant, 
a tendency to decadence in so far as the word implies a certain “ strangeness 
in the proportion,” a quality of super-refinement, an interest in deviations 
from the strictly normal, and a concentration on detail, sometimes to 
the detriment of the whole. These poems are only youthful exercises 
in delicate word-painting, cameos in a rich and too elaborate setting. 
They are reminiscent of Leconte de Lisle and Hérédia, who, it is 
interesting to note, also had tropical associations. But Couperus, as he 
soon discovered for himself, was not a poet, and having found his 
bearings and a new range of inspiration, he turned to a larger field of 
action. 

The day he began to read Zola was probably the turning point in his 
career. For Aylva, at any rate, “‘ Zola was the immense revelation of a 
great and healthy insight into life, of life to be visualised such as it was.” 
This, with the added influence of Balzac, Flaubert and Goncourt, 
succeeded in counteracting the former purely zsthetic tendencies which, — 


left to themselves, might easily have degenerated into effeteness and 
artificiality. 
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Eline Vere,* written when the author was twenty-four, was acclaimed 
as the first really modern Dutch novel. Here at last the public found 
what it wanted ; a faithful picture of contemporary life, the upper class 
life of The Hague ; people with their little joys and sorrows, tea parties 
and flirtations, rivalries and reconciliations ; innumerable silhouettes in 
ermine and frock coats, gaily flitting in and out of the limelight ; and, 
in the centre of them all, one solitary figure, fairer than the rest, with 
deeper sorrows, a frailer and more languorous charm, a hot-house plant, 
a fading orchid. The success of the book was instantaneous and sensa- 
tional ; several fashionable young girls passed as the original of Eline, and 
Couperus became the accredited painter of Dutch aristocratic life. 

For Couperus was a painter, not a philosopher; he observed and 
refrained from comment ; sometimes he appears to be deprived of even 
the useful prejudices. ‘‘ Que m’importe que tu sois sage,” he seems to say 
with Baudelaire, *“sois belle et sois triste.’ Free will is an uncertain 
quantity ; men are puppets rushing headlong to their doom. Why pause to 
inquire into the rights and wrongs of things when we are being perpetually 
pursued by the rumblings of an ancestral fate ? This Greek conception of 
an omnipotent destiny dogging the footsteps of helpless mankind runs like 
a purple thread through his whole work. Of Christianity he seems to 
have borrowed little beyond the ideal of compassion, which humanises 
what might otherwise be too harsh and relentless in his outlook. Psycho- 
logically, Eline Vere remains the best of his novels ; never again did he 
think it worth while to search so deeply into the struggling soul, where 
the issue is in any case a foregone conclusion. His astonishing insight, 
aided by a completely open mind, continued to reveal itself throughout, 
but he tended to paint with a bigger brush, to discard the imponderable 
and to concentrate more on externals, manners, mannerisms, lieu. 
He was another for whom essentially the visible world exists. 

It is impossible in a short space to deal adequately with the work of 
one of the most prolific of writers. His achievement in this respect— 
as has been pointed out before—was much more remarkable than that of 
Balzac or Zola who worked according to a plan mapped out from the 
beginning. Couperus was continually treading new paths ; abandoning 
contemporary life for the realms of fantasy, then dropping into the Greek 

_mythological world, only to find himself the next moment a citizen of 
the declining Roman Empire. Novels, sketches, and essays followed in 
breathless succession. For purposes of classification let us briefly consider 
first of all that portion of his work which continues the realist tradition 
so brilliantly initiated by Eline Vere. 

Noodlot,+ which immediately followed, is written in a more sombre 
vein and falls short of his very best work. The hand of Fate has ceased 
to grope blindly in the background ; it has become almost a living person. 


* Translated by J. T. Grein (Chapman and Hall, 1892). 
+ Footsteps of Fate. Translated by Clara Bell, with introduction by E. Gosse. 
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The book was greatly discussed in view of its obviously determinist 
tendencies and generally condemned by the pious. Extaze* (Ecstasy) 
strikes an entirely new note. A simple story of platonic affection with a 
delicate tinge of theosophy, it stands midway between his realist and his 
romantic manner. After a rather brief excursion into Utopia, he plunged 
violently into realism again with Het Boek der Kleine Zielen,} in which 
the story of a family in all its ramifications is chronicled with extraordinary 
ability. These four volumes represent Couperus’s most comprehensive 
survey of contemporary Dutch life and constitute a fitting prelude to 
Van Oude Menschen, de Dingen die voorbij gaan,t the writer’s masterpiece 
in this genre. 

In a more concentrated and accomplished form, Van Oude Menschen 
has all the characteristics of its predecessor. It is a novel without a hero ; 
the characters are interesting primarily as members of the same family. 
But here we have a quite exceptional group of human beings ; all suffering 
from some form or other of neurosis, living in isolation, oppressed in vary- 
ing degrees by the shadow of a crime perpetrated sixty years ago in the 
backwoods of Java. What an absorbingly interesting group ! The very old 
mother and her lover, waiting erect, majestic and with apparent calm for 
death to deliver them from intolerable remorse and the fear of discovery ; 
her daughter irresponsible, fickle and charming even at sixty, married 
three times and as often unhappy ; the grandson Lot, already approaching 
middle age, artistic, a little fin de siécle, and living in horror of growing old ; 
and his innumerable aunts and uncles and cousins, each with his or her 
morbid trend, inherited from the old mother’s overwhelmingly passionate 
nature. It is incomparable portraiture. The characters, however, are 
static : there is no development ; they never do anything unexpected ; 
as they were sketched in the beginning, so they remain to the end. Perhaps 
for this very reason they strike one as being portraits extraordinarily true 
to life, rather than actually living beings. And this impression of im- 
mobility is increased by verbal repetition, which with Couperus became a 
trick, generally effective, sometimes a little exasperating. In Van Oude 
Menschen, more than in any other novel of this group, he revealed an 
almost unique capacity for creating atmospheres ; the crime of sixty years 
ago rustles through every page like a live thing. Conrad alone among the 
moderns could possibly compare with him in the power of subtle 
suggestion. 

There are reminiscences of India in De Kleine Zielen, and Java constitutes 
the sombre background of Van Oude Menschen. Prior to both, and after 
his marriage, Couperus had travelled to the East, and this trip became the 
starting point of his one purely Dutch-Indian novel, De Stille Kracht (The 


* Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos and F. Gray (Heinemann, 1892). 
t Small Souls. ‘Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos (Heinemann, 1914). 


_ | Old People and the Things that Pass. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, with an 
introduction by Stephen McKenna (Butterworth, 1919). 
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Silent Power), an interesting, though not wholly convincing, presentment 
of Dutch life in India during a crisis, where the white man’s superior 


_ abilities and brute force are pitted against the mysterious resources of 


native witchcraft. But neither Holland nor even the more opulent Indies 
could retain Couperus from further intellectual adventures, and after Van 
Oude Menschen he definitely abandoned realism for romance. 

In Couperus, then, as in Flaubert, there are two tendencies struggling 
for mastery, the realist, and the romantic. It is an unequal conflict ; his 
realism was the result of external circumstance, the outcome of the age in 
which he lived ; at bottom he remained a romantic throughout. It stands 
clearly revealed by his Corinthian style, by that ‘“‘ addition of strangeness 
to beauty,’ which, says Pater, constitutes the romantic character in art. 
Its spirit informs his most realist work, and whereas in his first period he 
continually abandoned realism and the study of contemporary life in 
pursuit of the unreal or of the past, one observes that, after 1907, he did 
not once recur to the former manner. 

The romantic portion of his work can be roughly sub-divided into three 
main groups: the so-called Imperial novels (whose nearest English 
equivalent is to be found in Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda), the 
purely fantastic, and his historical reconstructions. The Imperial cycle, 
which is first in date, constitutes the only signal failure in a variegated 
career. It is a series of three novels, Majesteit,* Wereldvrede (World 
Peace), Hooge Troeven (High Trumps), in which the author introduces us 
to the Court of the imaginary kingdom of Liparia, in a semi-Slav, semi- 
Italian atmosphere. They deal mainly with the conflict of two person- 
alities, two conceptions of Government ; the old idea of monarchy by 
divine right incarnated by Oscar, the absolutist sovereign, versus the 
modern ideal of constitutionalism represented by Othomar, the Hamlet 
Prince, who reads Marx and Bakunin, is sceptical of his rights and fails 
in all his projects of reform. It is difficult to attribute the success of these 
books to anything but their topical interest. In Wereldurede, for instance, 
which appeared in 1899, the year of ‘The Hague Convention, Peace Congress 
celebrations, mundane frivolities and a revolution breathlessly follow upon 
one another, constituting an incoherent medley which defies all analysis. 
One observes even a falling off in the style, a certain cheapness and 


tawdriness, due perhaps to the author’s lack of conviction. Political 


thought and theory obviously did not interest Couperus ; nothing appears 
to be known of his politics, which in any case were rather primitive. His 
point of view was probably the same as that which is attributed by Rodo 
to the South American Ruben Dario : “ Nothing but art is of importance ; 
. . . he prefers a king to a president and to Washington, Elagabalus. He 
governs well who governs in such a way as to afford to a limited portion of 
chosen men the greatest number of intensely pleasurable emotions.” 


* Majesty. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest Dowson (Fisher Unwin, 
1894). 
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One might almost conceive of his paradoxically defending the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew on decorative grounds. It is rather the creed of 
D’Annunzio, to whom he bore in many ways a striking resemblance, — 
and it is hardly sympathetic. But then Couperus held himself prudently — 
aloof from the political arena... . 
Liparia was fortunately soon abandoned for the more congenial regions 
of phantasmagoria. We have seen that with Eline Vere Couperus estab- 
lished his reputation as an incomparable painter of Dutch interiors. 
Psyche* (1898) opened the series of works by which he became the best 
modern writer of simple fairy tales and mythological stories. In Psyche, 
Fidessa, Babel, Dyonysos, the story is nothing in itself, the manner of 
telling everything ; untrammelled by philosophy, politics, or realities, 
he transports us where beauty alone resides. It 1s a world inhabited by 
satyrs, fauns and nymphs, gambolling in mystic woodland ; by knights 
and languorous princesses leaning over ancestral towers, 
While universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
(Leads) on the eternal spring. 


They are pure creations of joy, outlets for a luxuriant imagination, 
pretexts for delicate and subtle word painting. The dialogue is not so 
good, and in its vague and somnambulist meanderings often reminds one 
of Maeterlinck. Herakles is among the best of the series ; the loves and 
labours of the hero, pursued by the wrath of Hera, take two volumes to 
describe and do not cloy for one moment. 

Couperus spent a large part of his artist’s life on the Riviera and in 
Italy, and it is natural that he should feel most at home in those countries 
from which the spirit of Paganism has never entirely vanished. The 
most cosmopolitan of Dutchmen, his second fatherland was Italy. “I 
feel there is little of a Dutchman about me,” he wrote somewhere. 
““ However much and deeply I care for my tongue, the richest, the most 
wonderful I know, I feel strangely enough Italian.’”’ But although the 
scene of two of his minor novels, Langs Linen van Geleidelijkeid,t 
and Aan den Weg der Vreugde (On the Path of Foy), is laid in modern 
Italy, the appeal which the South makes to him comes less from its 
contemporary life than from the glamour of its historical, literary and 
artistic associations. ‘he present remained always unsatisfactory to his 
essentially romantic nature ; the past alone gives the complete fulfilment. 
As Rousseau turned to pre-historic times, his French and German 
followers to the Middle Ages, so Couperus turned to the Renaissance and, 
to a much greater degree, to antiquity. It is in each case a splendid illusion, 
and Couperus admitted it off-hand, but life would be much less worth 
living without it. And it is only another illusion, the most wonderful of all, 
in a world of illusion. This vision of the past played an extremely important 


* Translated by B.S. Berrington, 1908. 
| The Inevitable. ‘Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, 1921. 
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part in Couperus’ psychology ; the two following passages are a faithful 
reflection of his own intellectual and emotional life in this respect. “‘ What 
lures me to Italy,” says Lot, the young writer in Van Oude Menschen, 
“‘ is the portentous past. I am trying to go back to antiquity through the 
Renaissance, but . . . in the Forum, I still think too much of Raphael 
and Leonardo.”” And again in Metamorphose : “ And now, as he was 
going through the (Roman) palaces, seeing once more antiquity in marble, 
the Renaissance in canvas and fresco, the past whispered to him: ‘ We 
are the beautiful because we are melancholy ; because we belong to the 
South, and ¢hat attracts your Northern soul.’ . . . Then again he heard 
the harsh present utter a shrill cry of pain through this whispering music. 
. . . He heard and continued to dream, to contemplate and listen, 
inactive. And he felt the spirit of art within him, ... and ever it 
suggested to him, very gently, a new metamorphosis.” 

The period Couperus liked best to dwell in is that which witnessed 
the decline of the Roman Empire, an empire saturated long since by 
Hellenism and heavily perfumed by the East. His two masterpieces 
of historical reconstruction are cast in this epoch. De Berg van Licht* 
(The Mountain of Light) is the more ambitious of the two, and is quite 
his most astonishing achievement. We have here the life story of 
Elagabalus (and, incidentally, a study in intermediate sex), his first years 
as priest of the Sun among the Syrian splendours of Emesa, then the 
military rising, organised by the wealthy Mameea, which set him on the 
Imperial throne, his triumphal entry into Rome, and the incredible story 
of his reign and death. If one compares this novel with its sources, 
Lampridius, Herodian, and Dion Cassius, or even with the equally 
censorious summary of Gibbon (whose sources are the same), one comes 
almost inevitably to the conclusion that the writer has deliberately assumed 
the réle of devil’s advocate—or is it the result of a wager ? Couperus’ 
Elagabalus is a charming, wayward, almost sympathetic youth, striving 
hard to maintain an awkward balance as priest of the hermaphroditic cult 
of the Sun. But alas! the balance always tilts on the wrong side. As a 
picture of the last days of pagan Rome, it is unrivalled ; Herodian and the 
other sources have been ransacked with a discerning hand and the booty 
has turned to pure gold. All the old characters reappear to a man : Mameea, 
Alexander, the fatal Hierocles ; and, as a counterpoise, Hydaspes, the 
grand Priest, and Gordian, the elegant and cultured Roman, who was once 
to become emperor and who mourns the death of Elagabalus as heralding 
the end of pagan beauty. In De Berg van Licht Couperus attempted for the 
first time to render mass-psychology ; it is done in the manner of Zola, 


less forcefully perhaps, but with greater penetration and a much greater 


capacity for blurring innumerable shades and nuances into one harmonious 
entity. The characters are ably analysed, but as is usual with Couperus, the 


* There exists a German translation of this novel. 
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analysis does not go deep enough. They turn to caricature by sheer 
concentration on one or two aspects or attitudes which recur again and 
again. : : 

De Komedianten (The Mummers) brings us back to the reign of the 
sombre Domitian and reveals, like the previous novel, a considerable 


understanding and a generally accurate knowledge of Roman life. It 


relates the adventurous story of two youthful actors in a travelling company 
and introduces us into the society of Suetonius, Pliny the younger, 
Tacitus, Quintilian and Martial. One regrets that the historic figures 
are little more than silhouettes. It is altogether written in a lighter vein, 
but very well done. The choice of period and subject is characteristic : 
Rome under the terror of Domitian ; a constellation of greatness on the 
one hand, the common folk on the other, and all perpetually oppressed 
by the threat of an impending doom. The subject is, besides, very happily 
chosen ; Couperus, who was an accomplished scholar, had a special 
knowledge of ancient dramatic art and his translation of Plautus’ 
Menechmi has been staged with some success. 

An interval of eleven years separates De Komedianten from De Berg 
van Licht (1906-1917), during which period Couperus published several 
minor works in the same line. Antiek Toerisme (Ancient Touring) is based 
on a study of the Latin and Greek geographers, and describes the trip of 
a Roman patrician during the reign of ‘Tiberius across the land of the 


Pharaohs, in search of a favourite slave. 'wo collections of short stories, 


Schimmen van Schoonhetd (Shadows of Beauty) and Antieke Verhalen van 
Goden en Keizers, van Dichters en Hetaeren (Ancient Tales of Gods and 
Emperors, Poets and Courtesans) are delightful in patches, as where the 
last hours of Hadrian at Tibur are described. But, as a rule, Couperus 
fails in the short story. His exuberant and discursive genius was at its 
best where not confined to a “* scanty plot of ground.’’ Mention must also 
be made of his one Moorish novel, De Ongelukkige (The Unfortunate One), 
written after a journey to Spain and dealing with the last days of Moham- 
medan rule in the Peninsula. It falls far short of his good work. The writer 
was ill at ease in the more sombre and fanatical atmosphere of Spain. 
For several years Couperus contributed a collection of articles, travel 
sketches, and autobiographical essays to Het Vaderland, a leading Dutch 
daily, and they were subsequently published in book form under the 


title: Van en over myzelf en anderen (About Myself and Others). The 


writer, now in the full intoxication of literary success, surrounded by a 
host of admirers and followers, arrivé, as he puts it himself, set out to 
amuse and instruct by a weekly flow of self-revelation. It makes very 


diverting reading, and is generally clever, humorous, and full of delicate 


irony. But absolute sincerity was not among his virtues and he hastens 
to warn us in a very characteristic and ‘‘ Wildian ” passage not to take 


him at his face value : “‘ Never trust me when I am telling you anything, — 
for I have chosen the métier of liar, I mean of novelist. . . . The lie is my _ 
Satanism, I devoutly kneel down before her and worship her as the > 
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mistress of the world. . . . Sheis not naked . . . but clothed in brocade, 
disguised, and veiled many times ; she comes along tortuous path and 
labyrinth. . . . L abhor the naked, livid truth with her anaemic, emaciated 
limbs. . . . Under their plaited cloaks of damask and gold, my lies are 
sumptuous like women from Titian or Veronese.” 

We need not take Couperus very seriously, he reveals himself to us as 
a mere fldneur, a dilettante, a disillusioned egoist, a dandy with the one 
quality of charm. Potentially, he was all these things, traces of them all 
were to be found in his complex nature, and one notices his peculiar and 
sometimes perverse affection for such different characters as the artistic 
and irresponsible Vincent Vere (Eline Vere), the rather feminine and 
ineffectual Lot (Van Oude Menschen), Gordian, the disillusioned and 
sceptic patrician (De Berg van Licht) and Martial (Komedianten), who 
bear a family likeness to one another. These young men and others like 
them recur in many of his books in the same fashion as the old and gentle 
philosopher in the novels of Anatole France. They seem to be impersona- 
tions of characteristics which Couperus was continually combating in 
himself, although he never ceased to hold them dear. Lot, the writer, is 
nothing but an attractive failure ; the superficial Couperus, depicted by 
himself, resembles Lot like a brother ; the real Couperus on the other 
hand, emerged triumphant from the internal struggle and became the 
extraordinary artist whose variegated lifework was too soon finished by 
his untimely death. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COLOUR OF THE ANTARCTIC 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—All the arguments advanced in Mr. Ponting’s interesting letter, in reply to my 

recent remarks in THE LoNpoN Mercury on the colour of the Antarctic, boil down 
to this : Mr. Ponting admits that “ during the lovely semi-twilight season that precedes 
and follows the long Polar night,” and “ during the spring or the autumn when the 
sun is low,” the Antarctic landscape is, as Mr. Cherry-Garrard says, ‘‘ shaded with many 
colours,” and not white at all. But he says that ‘‘ most of the days I spent in the Antarctic 
were either stormy or overcast ”’; that on such days the snow did look white, and nothing 
else ; and that, therefore, the title of his book, The Great White South, was justified. 
Mr. Cherry-Garrard, on the other hand, says that “a white day is so rare that I have 
recollections of going out from the hut or the tent and being impressed by the fact that 
the snow really looked white.” It is a question between these two explorers. I have 
never been to the Antarctic and do not know. 

But I am bound to add that the way in which Mr. Ponting takes up my reference to 
the colouring of the desert prejudices me still further in favour of Mr. Cherry-Garrard’s 
point of view. Mr. Ponting says, in italics, that the desert never has any colour at noon, 
when the sun is high : and he goes on to observe that ‘‘ on an overcast day” it may be 
accurately described as ‘‘ monotonously yellow or white.”’ But what is the good of talking 
about “‘ overcast days ” in the desert ? Obviously they are exceptional. If the desert got 
rain, it would cease to be a desert. Nor can I, who have known the desert for years, 
admit for a moment that it is ‘‘ monotonously yellow or white,” even at noon. I can 
quite believe that it is so for the purposes of colour-photography : but colour-photography 
is in its infancy—an infancy which seems likely to continue to the day of its death. What 
one doubts is whether it was worth Mr. Ponting’s while to take colour plates with him 
all the way to the Antarctic, whatever the real colour of the place may be.—Yours, etc., 


CLENNELL WILKINSON. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Apropos Mr. J. B. Priestley’s admirable estimate of the final phase of the late 
Maurice Hewlett’s genius, I am reminded, thanks to the discernment and timeliness 
of your contributor’s appreciation, of a small item of some biographical, or rather literary, 
interest—though, unfortunately, in a disappointing sense. Many years ago, when the 
“Home University Library ” was steadily and comprehensively promoting a popular 
renaissance of literary and scientific learning, we were promised a volume by Hewlett, 


to be entitled Practical Idealism. The work never appeared, at least according to the © 


published lists of the H.U.L., and the authoritative testimony of your bibliographer. 
Why the project failed to mature I have no means of ascertaining, but perhaps Hewlett, 
reflecting subsequently on the suggestion, discovered a dislike of crystallising his ideas 
in the solid and systematic form of even the slightest of text-books, preferring a more 
discursive and elastic mode of communicating the philosophy that was within him. In 
any case, the very title of the work he denied us is an indication of what he ultimately 
became, and seems to me to elucidate the motive—to comprise, indeed, the marrow— 
of his essays and later poems. But in all probability Hewlett would have detested such a 


label as savouring of demagogy—as suggesting a ranting and inadequate synthesis of _ 


his innate ideals of love, poverty, nature, and his favourite study, Man. Would it be 
considered an impertinence to request the views, or the news, of Professor Gilbert Murray 
or Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, as to the non-appearance of Practical Idealism ?—Yours, etc., 


29 Scholar’s Road, S.W. 12. Douctias G. GRrossMITH 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Contributor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


LL students of English literature ought to know of a most useful publication 
which has now reached its third annual issue. This is the Bibliography of 
English Language and Literature, edited for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association by Miss A. C. Paues, of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. The issue of this annual covering the publications of the year 1922 has just 
been published by Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of Cambridge, at the price of 6s. Nearly 
three thousand entries of books and articles are given, and there is an efficient index 
and a list of the periodicals searched for articles worth recording. It is pleasant to 
notice that the thoroughness and accuracy of this Bibliography continue to improve 
year by year. Its first issue, if I remember right, was not completely satisfactory, but 
the present one does not give much opportunity for carping. Perhaps, however, the 
greatest kindness one can do to a publication of this kind is to continue year by year 
to make suggestions for its improvement. I therefore make so bold as to suggest that 
there are several English periodicals which might well be taken into account. For 
instance, some of the more important articles in The Bookman should be recorded, 
and the files of such papers as The Times, The Morning Post, The Observer and The 
Sunday Times ought also to be consulted. There is, to give a concrete example, no 
reference (a general one would be all that was necessary) to the Farington Diary, 
which has been published day by day in The Morning Post. Furthermore, many of 
_ Mr. Gosse’s articles in The Sunday Times are of great interest to students, but of these 
I can find only one recorded as appearing in that paper, though another (which was 
certainly first printed there) is mentioned as having appeared in The Living Age— 
an American magazine that is not easily accessible to English readers. It would, of 
course, be easy to overload this annual with references to the daily papers, but some 
of the more important of them publish occasional articles on English literature 
which are certainly valuable enough to be noticed. This, I think, is the only suggestion 
I have to offer this year to the compilers of this most valuable Bibliography, which is a 
publication that (as I began by saying) all students should know and keep upon 
their shelves next to the English Assoctation’s The Year’s Work in English Studies. 
Public librarians also would find Miss Paues’s compilation add considerably to the 
value of their reference departments. 


ROM Messrs. George Routledge I have to acknowledge the receipt of a stalwart 
BE cuscto volume, the third part of Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein’s The Best 
Books, third edition, completely rewritten (31s. 6d.). The compiler describes this 
book as “‘ A reader’s guide to the choice of the best available books (over 100,000) in 
every Department of Science, Art, and Literature, with the dates of the first and 
last editions, and the price, size and publisher’s name (both English and American) 
of each book.” The publication of this laborious undertaking was interrupted by the 


Sey 
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War, but Mr. Sonnenschein states in a note that the fourth and final volume, which 
is to contain the indexes to the whole work, will appear very shortly. The present 
part contains classes F and G, being “ History and Historical Biography ” and 
“ Archeology and Historical Collaterals,” the former including about sixty pages of 
books relating to the Great War, each page having about forty entries. There are in 
all (I prefer to deal with a book of this sort statistically) more than six hundred pages 
in this part of The Best Books. Only continual use, I imagine, can decide how well 
this book is done, but the few books I have thought of, and looked up, as some sort of 
a test, have been included and, what is more, are easy to find. In turning over the pages 
idly, I discovered, under the heading of Philately (in Class G) that there was pub- 
lished in 1891 at Bury St. Edmunds a Garland of Philatelic Poetry, edited by 'T. M. 
Wears. This is the sort of discovery that is always disconcerting me with proof of 
my own ignorance—for, rack my brain as I will, I cannot think of one single poem 
on a postage stamp. Not a Sonnet on a Surcharged Issue or a Triolet on a Three- 
cornered Cape-of-Good-Hope can I recall—which is, presumably, so much the worse 
for me, But this is only by the way, and, speaking seriously and returning to The Best 
Books, I cannot say how much I envy Mr. Sonnenschein the energy and application 
which have enabled him to produce a ‘‘ Contribution towards Systematic Biblio- 


graphy ” of this sort. 


HILE noticing in these pages from time to time the monthly Bulletin issued 

by the New York Public Library, I have referred to several instalments of 
Mr. Harry Miller Lydenberg’s History of that institution. This has now been revised 
and reprinted in volume form—to the tune of some 650 pages plus illustrations— 
and Mr. Lydenberg (who is chief Reference Librarian of the library) has been kind 
enough to send me a copy. Whether this book is for sale or not I do not know ; no 
price is marked on my copy, but those readers of these notes who are interested in 
the History of the New York Public Library could no doubt get particulars as to this 
by writing to the institution itself. The library, as it now exists, is an amalgamation 
of three great American foundations and of several smaller ones. The three most 
important foundations were the Astor Library, founded in 1848 by John Jacob Astor 
for the advancement of useful knowledge ; the Lenox Library, founded in 1870 by 
James Lenox for the use of scholars requiring rare and valuable books relating to 
History, Literature and the Fine Arts ; and the Tilden Trust, founded in 1886 by 
Samuel Jones Tilden to serve the interests of science and popular education. The 
amalgamation of these three took place in 1895, and the present noble central 
building of the Public Library—perhaps the most striking modern building, not of 
the sky-scraper type, in New York—was completed in 1911. The library, which has 
many branches in New York, and has both reference and lending departments, now 
contains more than two and a half million books and pamphlets, among them being 
many very rare things. Among these rarities is, it may be mentioned, a very 
fine collection of Shakespeare quartos and folios, mostly from the Lenox Library. 
Mr. Lydenberg seems to have done his work, in writing and compiling this book 
extremely well, and has made the story quite lively reading—though probably thera 
are not many English people who will want to read the whole of so bulky a book. 
He has quoted some amusing passages from newspapers and other contemporary 
sources illustrating the development of the institution in its various stages, and has 
completed his task by appending a very full index. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


i eta latest catalogue to be issued by Messrs. Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, 
W. 1, is their number 378, which ranges over a variety of subjects. In the section 
devoted to English Literature there are many books which I covet. Perhaps because 
I am at present enjoying myself enormously (that is, when I am not writing these 
Notes) in a strenuous course of Scott’s novels, the first thing to catch my eye is a 
complete set of the first editions of the Waverley Novels, seventy-four volumes, all 
with uncut edges but rebound, for £750. Then there are some rare Popes—the first 
edition, folio, 1713, of Windsor Forest for £31 10s., and a large paper copy of the 
first edition of The Rape of the Lock, 1714, for £25. There is, too, a copy of the first 
edition, octavo, 1704, of Swift’s A Tale of a Tub, which is priced at £21. A rare book 
of another kind is Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb, 8vo, 1798, first 
edition, uncut and in the original boards, for which £40 is asked. And there are also 
(for which impecunious collectors may be glad) some interesting cheap books, 
among them the Poems and Translations, 8vo, 1727, of Christopher Pitt, whose 
amusing lines on reading Mrs. Walker’s poems were reprinted in THE LonDON 
MeERcurRY a few months since. This book costs only 7s. 6d., which sum is also the 
price of Moses Mendez’s A Collection of the most esteemed Pieces of Poetry, that have 
appeared for several Years, 8vo, 1770. Mendez was an interesting character. For one 
thing he was, I fancy, the first Jew to make any reputation in English poetry, and he 
was certainly one of the wealthiest of English bards, for he died (in 1758) worth over 
£100,000. There are, in the fourth volume of Dodsley’s collection some pretty verses 
by Mendez On the Death of a Lady’s Owl, which were somehow overlooked by 
Mr. Massingham when he compiled his charming anthology of poems about birds. 
This would seem to prove that Mendez’s lines are not much known to-day, so it 
may be worth while to quote them here : 


The Owl expires ! Death gave the dreadful word, 
And lovely Anna weeps her fav’rite bird. 

Ye feather’d choir, in willing throngs repair, 
And sooth the sorrows of the melting fair ; 

In sounds of woe the dear-departed greet, 

With cypress strew, ye doves, the green retreat ; 
The fateful raven tolls the passing-bell, 

The solemn dirge be sung by Philomel ; 

Sir Chanticleer, a chief of hardy race, 

Shall guard from kites and daws the sacred place 
With your just tears a bard shall mix his own, 
And thus, in artless verse, inscribe the stone. 


EPITAPH. 


Interr’d within this little space 
The bird of wisdom lies ; 

Learn hence, how vain is every grace, 
How fruitless to be wise. 


Can mortal stop the arm of Death, 
Who ne’er compassion knew ? 
He Venus’ lover robb’d of breath, 

He, Anna’s darling slew. 
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Ah, happy bird, to raise those sighs 
Which man could ne’er obtain ! 
Ah, happy bird, to cloud those eyes 
That fir’d each kneeling swain ! 


Thrice bless’d thy life, her joy, her bliss, 
Thrice bless’d thy happy doom ; 

She gave thee many a melting kiss, 
She wept upon thy tomb. 


Of that little poem the introductory couplets, perhaps, are not quite successful, 
but the Epitaph is delicious. 


RECENT catalogue which contains some interesting autograph letters is that 
aA aie 70) of Messrs. C. J. Sawyer, Ltd., of 12-13 Grafton Street, W.1. 
In particular, there are many addressed to ‘“‘ George Eliot ” and to G. H. Lewes. 
One lot (priced at £30) consists of eighteen letters addressed to “ George Eliot ”’ 
on the occasion of Lewes’ death—and among these are letters from Browning, 
Tennyson, Burne-Jones, Herbert Spencer, George du Maurier and Sir Frederick 
Burton. An important item in this list is a collection of the first editions of Thackeray, 
including the Flore et Zephyr, Ballet Mythologique, par Theophile Wagstaff of 1836 
and the Second Funeral of Napoleon of 1841—both very rare things. £950 is the price 
of this set. 


STALWART catalogue of some nineteen hundred items (number 440) comes 

from Messrs. Maggs, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, W. Most of the books 
contained are standard editions and sets of well-known works. There is a large 
section of bibliographies and books on printing, and there are the publications of 
such societies as the New Shakespeare Society and the Roxburghe Club. 


WELL-ILLUSTRATED little catalogue (number 63) has been sent me by 

Mr. Bernard Halliday, of 14 High Cross Street, Leicester. I notice in this two 
copies of Henry Peacham’s Minerva Britannia, quarto (1612), offered, the one 
for £45 and the other for f£100—according to their respective conditions. 
Mr. Halliday has written a note on this book which I must quote :-— 


This rare book furnishes one of the most telling arguments in support of the 
Baconian theory. The number 33 is, of course, the cipher of Bacon, and page 33 of 
this book has a dot in front of the number (the only page so treated), and the emblem 
is a hand holding the haft of a spear or the device of the Shaken Spear. The dot is 
to draw attention to the page, and the message conveyed in the woodcut opposite 
this on p. 34 is a woodcut of Bacon. 

The title-page has a hand issuing forth from behind a curtain, and nothing else is 
seen of the writer but the arm and pen, this being a common device in Bacon’s own 
works, as in every portrait of him there are heavy curtains in the background. 


Let me leave it at that. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


WRITING, ILLUMINATION AND LETTERING. By Epwarp JoHNsTON. 
13th edition. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 


ILLUMINATION AND ITS DEVELOPMENT AT THE PRESENT 
DAY. By Srpney Farnswortu. Hutchinson. £1 4s. 


DECORATIVE WRITING AND ARRANGEMENT OF LETTERING. 
By Professor ALFRED ERDMANN and ADOLPHE A. Braun. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 


ON TYPE FACES. Examples of the Use of Type for the Printing of Books : 
with an Introductory Essay by Stantey Morison. Large 4to. The Medici 
Society, and the Fleuron. 30s. 


ILLUMINATION, WRITING AND PRINTING 


N a modest collection of books about books and book-making which I have got 
together—muihi et amicis—there is one treasured volume whose well-thumbed 
cover and pages always give satisfaction ; and its grime is evidence of the delight 
it has given to scores of readers and students. I bought Mr. Edward Johnston’s 
Writing, Illumination and Lettering soon after its first publication early in this 
century. Since then I have lent it more than any other of my books. Journeymen 
printers and apprentices especially have learned from it something about the dignity 
and beauty which letters can assume at the hands of those who know how to form 
and use them. Mr. Johnston’s book and the teaching which it embodies have pene- 
trated into all the arts and crafts schools of this country and into many abroad ; 
so that its influence is widespread. Other books on lettering have been written since, 
developing the subject on lines which have their starting-point in Johnston’s book. 
But no other, perhaps, is so good, because no other is so fundamentally sound. 
Mr. Sidney Farnsworth’s [/lumination and its Development at the Present Day is, 
in a sense, an attempt to bring Johnston’s teaching to commercial uses. That the 
progress of modern printing and the development of modern methods of reproduction 
call more and more for the assistance of skilled letterers and decorators is shown by 
the “studios,” which furnish great advertising houses with lay-outs and designs 
of greater elaboration and of a higher quality than the printing office itself can 
generally furnish, unless indeed the printing office has its own studio. 
Mr. Farnsworth’s penmanship and lettering are good, but his decoration is weak. 
The design in his book which pleases me best is a bill of fare for a restaurant. It is 


~ entirely pen-written, and the writing is unspoilt by any incongruous ornament or 


decoration. 

Decorative Writing and Arrangement of Lettering is an ill-compiled and ill-printed 
book which treats of lettering frankly and even brutally as a help to what its 
compilers regard as effective advertising. ‘‘ The fundamental idea of commercial 
enterprise,” says the writer of the Prefatory Note, “ is ‘ to go one better ’—to stand 
out, shine, shout, dominate ”’ ; and that Nietzschean note dominates the book. I have 
seldom seen such a ghastly set of examples of lettering and “‘ decoration ’’ as some of 
those here shown for the student’s edification. They damn themselves ; for they are 
hard to read as well as ugly——indeed, just because they are ugly. Happily most of 
the great firms of this country have a better idea of what makes for good advertising 
than have the makers of this book. Amongst so much that is bad are some excellent 
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examples of lettering by Eric Gill, Percy Smith, and others of the modern English 
school of calligraphy. 


TYPE FACES FOR BOOKS 


HE near kinship between calligraphy and printing is discussed historically by 
Mr. Stanley Morison in his Introductory Essay to Type Faces, published 
jointly by the Medici Society and the Fleuron. The book brings together a number of 
types which are available for printing modern books. The ample quarto pages make 
it possible to compare them in their several and various sizes, and the specimens are 
big enough to enable them to be judged by the appearance which they may assume 
in a well-printed book. The selection is as cosmopolitan as the crowd in Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, for we have examples from England, Scotland, Italy, 
France, Holland, Germany and the United States. Indeed, we printers are indebted 
to no one so much as Mr. Morison for introducing to us the types of Continental 
founders, especially of those of the eighteenth century, a period which he has made 
especially his own. In his Introductory Essay he utters a sound note of warning to 
those who would tamper lightly with the well-established forms of the letters : 
Remember that the basic forms of our Western types are settled, and that there is 
no justification for experiments of the Essex House kind. These fantastic failures 
serve to remind us that the rigid convention within which the conscious ignorance of 
the better class of trade printers and publishers works does in the main operate for 
good, The convention, to use Newman’s phrase, forms a breakwater against errors 


more fundamental than its own . . . The letters . . . must not come between the 
writer and his reader . . . A type of sound construction should conform, as the 
philosophers say, to the “ universal.” 


Mr. Morison classifies his selection of book types into those of the ‘‘ Venetian 
School ” and those of the ‘‘ Old Face School,” each class including modern revivals 
of old letter as well as original letter of recent design conceived more or less in the 
spirit of the old. The first of the “‘ Venetians ”’ here shown is the spiritless perversion 
of Jenson’s letter designed by the Lanston Monotype Corporation for use with their 
composing machine. Far better is the ‘‘ Cloister” type, which comes next. It was 
cut by the American Typefounders Company, who issue with it a suitable italic. 
“ Inkunabula ” is a modern Italian rendering of the roman type used by the Venetian 
Erhard Ratdolt. It claims to have “ preserved an absolute fidelity to the original ” ; 
but it is much thinner and more wiry, especially in its smaller sizes, which Ratdolt 
did not use. The capitals as enlarged for the bigger sizes are very handsome. Herbert 
Horne’s types are represented best by the “‘ Riccardi’ type, which he designed in 
1909 for the Medici Society. Mr. Morison’s Introductory Essay is printed with this 
type as a single unbroken paragraph eight large quarto pages long. That is a hard test 
for the type, which stands it well ; but I should like these solid quadrilaterals better 
if they were relieved by head-lines or “‘ shoulders ” and by occasional paragraphs. 

The printer or publisher who uses this book with discretion will find it a very 
useful and trustworthy guide in selecting his types. He must remember, however, 
that fine types alone do not make fine books. The types are as the bricks of which 
the house is built : whether the work is good or bad depends on the way they are put 
together. ‘The printer will do well to heed Mr. Morison’s warning as to the use of 
exotic letter-forms such as the decorated capitals of Fournier-le-Jeune and the 
shaded “ Narcissus ” of Professor Walter Tiemann, both of which he shows amongst 


his specimens. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM THE LOW 
COUNTRIES 
ntwerp. 


Y former letter was about poets ; this will be about novelists : Lodewyk 
van Deyssel, Cyriel Buysse and Charles de Coster—each of them out- 
standing in his time and literature. 

A recent essay on L. van Deyssel has drawn the public’s attention 
once more to that remarkable personality, one of the most original authors among 
the “ Eightiers.” * He is one of those men who proclaimed, in a time when it sounded 
like a yell of revolution, that Art is life’s highest function, not because it contains a 
theory on life or shows a way to reach an aim in it, but simply because it contains 
life itself in its core. With them rhythm in Dutch literature + took the place of 
scansion, word-music that of academic euphony, while style was more a matter of 
impulse and meditation than of study and learning. Poets and prose-writers were 
realists, in the sense that the facts and feelings they put forth had been experienced. 
Willem Kloos was the first to argue the new principles, but Van Deyssel more than 
he broke down everything that stood in the way, and everybody of the old generation 
who wanted to maintain a usurped reputation of poet, novelist or critic. And both 
spoke ex cathedra, and had the right to do so, not because of a pile of books already 
signed by them (in fact, they had none so far), but because of the fine, and often 
magnificent, prose in which their criticism or diatribe itself was written. 

L. van Deyssel was at once in sympathy with naturalism, and specially with Zola’s 
work. He wanted to see the drama of life, noble or base, passionate or serene, 
rendered in vivid, original language. Yet Zola had no other influence on him than 
to show his road and to shed some light on it. Zola’s work is in its objectivity 
and style often nearer to science than to art ; Van Deyssel’s novels are subjective, 
their essence is his own self, and so is their style : no system, but art in its highest 
significance. French naturalism is hardly anything else but acute observation ; Van 
Deyssel’s is observation, impression, and sensation. 

He began his first novel, Hen Liefde (A Love), when he was seventeen and finished 
it four years later (in 1885). As he had, at that moment, already a certain reputation 
as a free-lance in weekly papers, he at once found a publisher, who published the 
book without having read it. The effect among the “ old school ” was that of a mill- 
stone hurled into a frog-pond. The work comes straight from Zola and Flaubert, 
yet is something quite different. The detailed analysis of action, thought and senti- 


-™ent applied by these masters to masses of people, to a whole society, are concen- 


trated by Van Deyssel upon one woman, who is love personified, and her husband ; 
applied with the same greatness and width of view, the same accuracy and loveliness 
of detail—but it nowhere lacks imagination. When I read the book again, a few years 
ago, in a revised edition, I did not find the work diminished by the omission of a 


.. few crude descriptions and expressions to be found in the original version. I noticed 


* See my “ Letter” in THE Lonpon Mercury of July, 1921. 


+ In Flemish literature the great poet Guido Gezelle had already come to maturity and 
published many volumes, while Prosper van Langendonck had published his first 
beautiful sonnets, before Jacques Perk, W. Kloos, L. van Deyssel, F. van Eeden and 


Louis Couperus began to write. 
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some weaknesses of composition, which in the enthusiasm of my youth I had over- 
looked, but I was more than ever convinced that Een Liefde is an imperishable work, 
containing already the more subdued manner of The Little Republic, and the serene 
equanimity of Frank Rozelaar (1911) and the later essays. i 

After the satires of the first years and the two novels, the evolution begins in a 
series of impressionist essays, of which Bergen en Menschen (Mountains and Men) 
is perhaps the most characteristic, while in Over Literatuur (On Literature) the 
author betrays the subconscious process of his evolution. He suspects naturalism 
to be without an issue. The battle has been glorious and irresistible, but as soon as 
victory is won, the task seems to be finished. Passionate lyrical ebullitions become 
rarer, and in their stead we have calm, serene meditations. Van Deyssel, without 
belying his individualism, pays henceforth more attention to humanity in general 
than to men taken apart ; he contemplates with calmness the small happenings of 
life in Kind-leven (Child-life), in Prozagedichten (Prose-poems) ; his criticism is no 
longer that of an entrepreneur de démolitions, but highly constructive. In his beautiful 
piece on Rembrandt (1906) the sparkling fire flares up again in the same splendid 
way as of old. The fundamental idea of his novel Frank Rozelaar is given by the 
author himself as follows : 

I have composed parts of the soul-life of a sensitive man. I have imagined a young 
man living in certain circumstances of life, whose heart is touched in such a way, that 
he becomes more or less conscious of the beauty in which we live. 


* * * * * * 


Like L. van Deyssel, Cyriel Buysse (born in 1859) is a naturalist or realist, and an 
individualist, but their art differs as much the one from the other as a thoroughbred 
Dutchman differs from a full-blooded Fleming—and that is saying a lot. He never 
belonged to a school or clique, never expressed his ideas in critical works, never 
fought or battled for anything, never worked according to a preconceived system. 
He began to write when he was about twenty-seven, when he had already been 
engaged a long time in his father’s business, a manufactory in Flanders. 

Buysse writes as other Flemings paint or painted: like Jordaens and Breughel 
or, nowadays, Emile Claus or I. Opsomer. He lived with the labourers in town and 
country, and he moved also in society ; he knows all their superficial but violent 
pleasures and sorrows, sympathises with the good, is stern with the bad, on whatever 
step of the social ladder they stand. But there is never any question of “ social art.” 
Buysse has not a specially elegant or refined style, though he may not be accused 
of slovenliness. His style is vivid and full of colour, and makes of him one of the best 
Flemish story-tellers. He does not fear to mention a coarse thing by a coarse name, 
and to let the uncouth speak their natural speech. But all that is accident, natural 
realism, if I may say so, and not system. Buysse sketches in an unequalled way the 
life of peasants and villagers ; he does it with love and humour, and thus proves 
himself, without ostentation, an accurate psychologist. One of his first short stories, 
De Biezenstekker (The Bastard), published in De Nieuwe Gids, made a sensation by 
its shuddering brutality, and so did his novels Het Recht van den Sterkste (The Right 
of the Strongest) and Schoppenboer (Knave of Spades). In these books he sowed his 
wild oats. Having in the meantime mastered his technique, he wrote a lot of short 
stories, of which some are equal to those of Tolstoy or Maupassant ; and also a few 
novels, among which Rozeke van Dalen and ’t Bolleken (The Little Ball) are of lasting 
worth. In 1910 Buysse published a novel which remains his masterpiece till this 
date : Het Ezelken (The Little Ass, which is the nickname of an old maid). Buysse’s 
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great qualities as a painter of scenes and customs, as a psychologist of more or less 
intelligent people, are present here in well-poised proportions, served by a rich 
_ vocabulary and fluent style, and—here more than ever in any other work—by 

Rabelaisian wit and satire, the more irresistible as they often seem peals of laughter 
stifled with difficulty. None of his later stories excels the perfection of this novel, 
but some are often equal to it. I wonder what effect a translation of Buysse’s story 
would make in England, where the works of Louis Couperus, a kind of antithesis 
to Buysse, are so highly appreciated. 


* * * * * * 


The simultaneous publication of the first complete English translation and a new 
edition of Charles de Coster’s Ulenspiegel, gives me a happy opportunity of bringing 
that important author nearer to my readers. Charles de Coster led a miserable 
life. Born in 1827 at Munich, where his father was intendant of the nuncius, 
he studied law at Brussels. While a student, he fell madly in love and wrote 
the charming, moving Lettres d Elisa. He soon became a regular contributor 
to a literary paper, called Uvylenspieghel and edited by Félicien Rops, in which 
he published Légendes flamandes et contes brabangons, written in archaic French. 
This work procured him a (salaried) membership of the ‘‘ Royal Commission 
for editing ancient laws.” ‘There he became familiar with and interested in 
some historical legends—if such a phrase may be tolerated ; after a few years he 
resigned, left his family, retired to a shabbily furnished room “‘ to live on his pen.” 
After ten years of strenuous labour appeared (December 31st, 1868) La Légende et 
les aventures héroiques, joyeuses et glorieuses d’Ulenspiegel et de Lamme Goedzak au 
pays de Flandre et dailleurs, illustrated by F. Rops. He was forty—and poor. He 
became for some time professor at the Ecole de guerre and the Ecole militaire, but 
could not earn enough to satisfy the swarm of his creditors. He wrote two or three 
more books, but in them the light is sadly waning. De Coster died on May 7th, 1879. 
His little room contained as furniture an iron bedstead, a small table, a painted 
wardrobe, and a few chairs. To his heirs and to the world he left his few books, of 
which one is a masterpiece. 

De Coster puts Ulenspiegel in the middle of the very troubled sixteenth century, 
and tells the adventurous life of the sympathetic rogue in a quaint French tongue, 
which as faithfully as possible renders the old Flemish language ; and at once the 
reader is struck by the vividness of the “ local colour,” the freshness of the details, 
the sharp wit and tender sentiment of the language, the splendour of the scenery, 
which in every page recall Rabelais and Montaigne, and sometimes Lucretius and 
Homer. The book is a colossal extension of the Légendes flamandes * where we have 

“already seen the cruel and childish, the gorgeous and mystic Middle Ages. But it 
is more than that : Thyl is the spirit of Flanders, and his love, Nele, is the heart ; 
they are the incarnation of the Belgian people who have always, from Czsar to 
Wilhelm II, suffered under a conqueror’s domination and yet always managed tojbe 

the freest and most jovial people in the world. 


LEO VAN RIEL 


* Chatto & Windus published a very good translation of them two years ago. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. Memorial Volume. Hodder & Stoughton. 
ly £5 5s. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, SCIENTIST, SCHOLAR AND ARCHITECT. 
(ys By Str LawRENCE WEAVER. Country Life. 7s. 6d. 

TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By I. H. 
i Hucues and E. A. G. Lamporn. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 15s. 


ENGLISH INTERIORS IN SMALL HOUSES, 1600 To 1830. By M. JouRDAIN. 
B. T. Batsford. 245. 


‘THE HOUSE WE OUGHT TO LIVE IN. By Joun Gtoac and LESLIE 
MansFIELD. London: Duckworth & Co. 7s. 6d. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITECTURE : Parr IIJ.—FRANCE. 
By Sir Tuomas Jackson. Cambridge University Press. {2 2s. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By S. A. Warner. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 


EITHER of the books on Sir Christopher Wren named in the preceding list 
is “‘ The Definitive Life and Works ” which some day will be written on the 

scale and with the completeness of Robert and fames Adam recently produced by 
Mr. Arthur Bolton. Yet I have little doubt that Sir Lawrence Weaver’s book will 
become the work on Wren which will be read at least once by each Englishman 
wishing to know about this great fellow-countryman, who expressed while he 
influenced the character of the nation. The book is of convenient size. It is sufficiently 
technical to encourage the amateur to feel he has gained a greater understanding of 
the subject than is common. Sir Lawrence Weaver has a happy power of selection. 
He hits exactly on what we want to know, and tells it in sentences that are as easy 
and pleasant to read as they appear to have been to write. I would advise the reader, 
however, not to accept all the author’s opinions of the architecture of Wren, but to 
consider for himself the merits of the various works. For instance, Sir Lawrence’s 
criticism of the construction and resulting form of the arched ceiling behind the 
upper storey of the west portico of St. Paul’s can hardly be maintained. The author 
draws effectively from previous works. He knows where to find facts and quotations 
with which to illustrate his point. He has at least a speaking acquaintance with the 
older works on the subject. Mr. Chesterton’s rhyme will be found by odd coincidence 
on the page headed “ business methods,”’ and is again quoted here because I find 
so few people know it : 

Sir Christopher Wren 

Went to dine with some men. 

“* If anybody calls 

Say I’m designing St. Paul’s.” 


Sir Lawrence Weaver—always to be trusted in such matters—has chosen the very 
right man, Mr. E. H. New, to make excellent line illustrations for his book. 

The memorial volume is a more ambitious work edited by Mr. Rudolf Dircks, 
of the R.I.B.A. It contains eighteen essays on as many aspects of Wren’s life and 
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works. In these circumstances it is surprising to find so little overlapping of subject- 
matter. Those who are fortunate enough to read this book will certainly find more 
to interest them in some of the essays than in others. For my part, I would specially 
recommend ‘* Wren’s System of Buttresses for the Dome of St. Paul’s,”’ by Mr. Somers. 
Clarke ; “ The Crafts at St. Paul’s,’ by Mr. Lawrence Turner ; “‘ Sir Christopher 
Wren the Astronomer,” by Mr. A. R. Hincks ; ‘‘ Sir Christopher from the Personal 
Side,” by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch ; and finally, though I wish he had written at greater 
length, “‘ Sir Christopher Wren and his Plan for London,” by Professor Adshead. 
Mr. Somers Clarke’s chapter provides a complete answer to the purists who hold 
that the screen walls above the aisles have no structural purpose. On this point, 
also, Professor W. R. Lethaby has somewhere affirmed the justice of Wren’s objection 
to the balustrade which surmounts these walls, noting that it suggests a roof with a 
leaden gutter behind the parapet. The book is well produced. The surface occupied 
by printing in relation to the page is a renewed source of pleasure as each leaf is 
turned. But it must be admitted that this pleasure is obtained at the expense of some 
convenience, for the delightfully wide margins add considerably to the book’s bulk 
and weight. Unlike Sir Lawrence Weaver’s smaller book the numerous photographic 
illustrations are properly sewn in and do not become loosened by those who like to 
open the pages to their full extent. It has been remarked that a joiner will never hang 
a door, so no doubt, in the hands of those who are concerned in the production of 
books, the pages will never meet with the severe test of ordinary handling. 

Appropriately with these books I received Messrs. Hughes & Lamborn’s Towns 
and Town Planning. 'There are some who are growing bored with much talk and 
writing on this subject, yet they will be foolish to avoid this book on that account, 
It is full of interesting matter. Salisbury and Winchelsea are referred to as typical 
examples of town planning developed by men in the middle ages. In both towns 
the streets run at right angles to one another just as do those of the American 
towns. The difference is one of scale, consistent with the needs of the age, rather 
than of principle. Again, in the new medieval city each man built his own house 
to suit his particular need and fancy on the site allotted to him, whereas during the 
last century and a half contractors and architects have aimed at academic unity, 
suggestive sometimes of a single palace, at others of a long barrack building. 

As regard the cost of building it must be remembered that the quantity and quality 
of products is related to the labour spent on them. Nowadays with the help of 
machinery more can be done with less human effort than of old ; that is to say a 
like quantity of work cost more then than it does now. When considered in this way 
the energy shown in building a mediaeval town is astonishing. Of this kind Salisbury 
shames our attempts at planning modern towns and inspires us to renewed activity. 

In old days, as also at the present time, some towns grew out of villages by the 


4 placing of houses along the main roads leading out to the country. This accidental 


arrangement cannot be called town planning and must not be considered in conjunction 
with the point I wish to notice in connection with Wren’s plan of the City of London. 

The book under review leads one to believe that this plan was among the first to 
be consciously devised on definitely ordered lines which were not aiming at a grillage 
of streets crossing one another at right angles. Except for cities that grew 
accidentally, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans and the medizval builders 
all planned in squares where their sites permitted it. Wren broke away from 
that system. No doubt the old streets of London suggested this change to him. 
But he consciously recognised the change as desirable, and unlike his predecessors 
did not merely ‘“‘ put up with ” streets at irregular angles forcing the while the right 
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angle system to its utmost limit. A comparison of the plates which illustrate this 


book will show that to-day the principles recognised by Wren are generally accepted. 


It is necessary to name only a few towns, taken from examples given, to indicate this 
line of argument : Priene ; Aosta, by Augustus ; Silchester ; Ludlow, 1085 ; Portsmouth, 
by Richard Ceeur de Lion ; Montpazier and Hull, by Edward I ; Londonderry, 1622 ; 
Richelieu, 1638; and Philadelphia, 1682, by William Penn, were all planned as 
squared grills. The City of London, 1666, planned by Wren, marks the change of 
system in conscious town planning. Afterwards there followed such towns as Bath 
by the Woods, father and son, 1728-1795 ; Craig’s New Town at Edinburgh, 1767 ; 
Washington, 1792, with the suggested improvements of 1901 ; Haussmann’s Paris, 
1853 ; and Vienna, 1887, all examples of the principles developed by Wren. 

The romantic movement caught the imagination of town planners half-a-century 
after it was beginning to die in literature : it inspired Norman Shaw to build Bedford 
Park ; its influence is seen at Port Sunlight, at Bourneville, at Letchworth, at the 
Hampstead garden city, and in the regulations under which many new suburbs are 
being built by the public authorities. Under this influence the appearance of a street 
is conscientiously avoided, but until that idea is again recognised as reasonable 
I doubt if town planning can reach a high standard. The village of Montacute, in 
Somerset, has certainly a medieval plan. There the houses are arranged in streets, 
cheek to cheek, and about a charming little market square known as the Borough. 
It is a healthy and convenient village. A conglomeration of two and three storied 
houses built in groups of two, four and six, each group placed on different planes 
in relation to the roadway, can hardly yield a fine town, whether it be called 
a garden city or no. I hope that many will have, as I have had, the pleasure of 
drawing their own conclusions from the delightful book given us by Messrs. Hughes 
and Lamborn. 

Miss Jourdain’s book is full of good illustrations of the panelling and decorative 
treatment of rooms dating between 1660 and 1830. It will be useful to architects 
who design “ period’ rooms. To serve this purpose, or perhaps to suggest this 
method to those who propose to build, may be an object of the book. Alas! Yet as 
a collection of fine examples of work that have already gone, or which may shortly 
go, it is a valuable book. 

To both architects and their clients who are interested in labour-saving “ tips,” 
rather than past manners of design, The House We Ought to Live In presents 
a contrast to the book just named. The former know, while the latter must remember, 
that each new device brings in its train some new disadvantage. The suggestions 
made by the joint authors are intended to be modified to suit special circumstances. 

Readers of this paper will welcome Sir Thomas Jackson’s new volume, The 
Renaissance of Roman Architecture, France. It forms another of the excellent 
series he has been issuing with almost the regularity of a journal—a journal that 
is in demand. 

Being lately returned from Canterbury, I can vouch for the value of Mr. S. A. 
Warner’s Canterbury Cathedral to visitors to that city. 


A. R. POWYS 
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THOMAS ROWLANDSON: HIS DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLOURS. 
By A. P. OppE. The Studio. 42s. 


REMBRANDT’S PAINTINGS. By D.S. Metprum. Methuen. 633. 


SCANDINAVIAN ART. By Cart Laurin, Emit Hannover and Jens Tuus. 
With an Introduction by Chr. Brinton. Oxford University Press. 355. 


ITH examples of evil caricatures ascribed to Rowlandson we are all familiar. 

Every print shop round the corner flaunts them in its window—meaninglessly 
exaggerated drawings of distended persons tirading, gesticulating, tumbling about. 
Nor do our public collections give us much assistance in dispelling the inevitable 
impression that Rowlandson was a disreputable and decadent parasite on the 
Hogarthian tradition. Only if we have peeped into Grego’s volumes or seen some 
private collection do we preserve the memory of a few surprisingly apt drawings 
which seemed to place the author high above Gilray and also Cruickshank and on a 
level with Hogarth and Daumier. Apart from the spurious imitations, Rowlandson’s 
own output of inferior work was enormous. He made endless copies and repetitions 
and sometimes took copies on damp paper of his pen drawings. This latter fact, 
hinted at by Grego, has been confirmed by Mr. Oppé, who has brought together a 
right and left version of the same drawing. To wade through all this mass of uneven 
and largely shoddy material and extract the drawings made in sober and yet inspired 
moments and arrange them in a provisional chronological sequence is a laborious 
and difficult task. It has been very well done by Mr. Oppé, who has provided in the 
odd reproductions in this volume an admirable selection of the best of all the phases 
and aspects of Rowlandson’s art. He has also written an introduction which conceals 
in its compact and lucid survey of the development of Rowlandson’s art a great deal 
of research and careful thinking. For very little is recorded about Rowlandson’s life, 
and apart from the inner evidence the only guide to the chronological order of his 
work is the date on the prints, which itself is not always reliable. While he is by no 
means insensitive to the merits of Rowlandson, Mr. Oppé is, if anything, a little too 
severe in his judgment, and his summing-up is not quite consistent with the praise 
given quite readily in the preceding historical analysis. Rowlandson began his career 
as a promising draughtsman of a “ serious” kind and as a portrait painter. One of 
his first exhibits at the Academy was styled Delilah payeth Samson a visit while in prison 
at Gaza. But very soon he deserted high art to follow the lower calling of a caricaturist. 
__ Nowadays the term caricature means humorous portraiture of particular personalities. 
Rowlandson did produce caricatures of this kind, but he was not very much good 
at them. His humour was of a more general character, and dwelt on comic and 
gruesome scenes rather than on the foibles of particular personages. He was in a 
sense a satirist, but not of a mordant or savage bent. He could make people look 
ugly enough, but he rarely hated them—he found them funny and grotesque. And 
many of his drawings, particularly those with a landscape setting, are simply quaint 
and picturesque descriptions varied with an allusion to some slightly comic incident. 
Rowlandson had a definite taste for pretty, gracious landscape, and some of his 
earlier sketches possess a real charm, for instance Coalbrookdale (12), The Road thro’ 
the Wood (27), Disembarkation of the Royalists (41). But they are rarely free from the 
intrusion of stereotyped formulz, and while there is no need to insist on “ atmosphere ”’ 
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any more than on colour, their absence is often noticeable, because the artist made a 
halting attempt to get expression by means of them. The earlier humour was more 
restrained than the later, as can be seen from a comparison of the horse-play of the 
« English Review ” with that of the “ Exhibition Staircase.” Both are fine drawings, and 
the difference between them is one of degree in breadth of humour and not of value. 
It is curious that this broadening of his humour took place after the introduction of 
the would-be classical, Empire fashions. Rowlandson attempted to adapt his work to 
the new fashion and produced some strange nudities in the shape of nymphs and 
goddesses. He also went in for pathos and heroics, and he designed prim garden 
‘scenes in which Empire ladies could feel appropriately sentimental. But this was 
work done to order, and the real Rowlandson seems to have reacted by an intensifica- 
tion and enlargement of his capacity for rollicking exuberance and Rabelaisian humour 
and of his taste for the gruesome and grotesque. Hogarth was a puritan and hated or 
pitied the people he satirized : Rowlandson was more medizval and in a sense more 
Shakespearean. There is room for both attitudes, at any rate in history, and that is 
where I am inclined to disagree with Mr. Oppé. His statement cannot be disputed 
that Rowlandson lacked ‘“‘ deep understanding,” “‘ tragedy,”’ “ heat of detestation,” 
but I cannot agree that he therefore lacked all emotion and that his art was merely 
versatile and clever. Mr. Oppé admits that he was a “‘ consummate draughtsman ”’ 
and how is this possible without “‘ emotion ” ? It is clear that Rowlandson had very 
definite limitations : but this does not affect the fact that within his own sphere of 
the boisterously comic and the grotesque he was sometimes a master and attained a 
kind of absoluteness. 

Rembrandt is said to have painted about 720 pictures, of which 650 are known. 
This volume contains 541 reproductions of his paintings, a fact which by itself 
makes the volume immensely useful for the study of Rembrandt. Mr. Meldrum’s 
sketch of Rembrandt’s life and appreciation of his work is apt to be cumbrous and 
disconnected. It gives the impression of being a series of notes made after successive 
inspections of the originals and after prolonged burrowings into the voluminous 
dissertations of the commentators on Rembrandt. Nevertheless it does succeed in 
instilling an idea of the gradual and “ spiral ” character of Rembrandt’s development, 
of his deliberate, methodical way of going to work and of his perpetual endeavour to 
overcome weaknesses and broaden and perfect both his technique and imaginative 
outlook. Mr. Meldrum rightly places stress on Rembrandt’s constant striving to attain 
dramatic representation which possessed, in Rembrandt’s own words, “ the utmost 
and most natural animation,” and he makes the just observation that the dominant 
quality in Rembrandt’s art as a whole is not, as is often thought, forcefulness, but 
poignant pity for humanity. I feel that he is often a little too hard on Rembrandt’s 
earlier compositions, which he finds exaggerated and melodramatic. Rembrandt 
is certainly heavy on occasions, particularly when he attempts the Italian manner ; 
but his psychology rarely lacks substance, and, although forceful, the expression 
never has the hollowness of melodrama. 

It seems to me also that in his appreciation of individual pictures, Mr. Meldrum. 
tends to lose sight of his own thesis and to single out those paintings which are 
rather tours de force than the embodiments of the artist’s peculiar inspiration. He 
draws particular attention, for instance, to the portrait of Nicolas Breuninger and 
the Cassel study of a bald-headed man, both being pictures which might have been 
painted by someone else. And he seems to regard the large commissioned works— 
the Anatomy Lesson, the Night Watch, the Syndics—as the crowning achieve- 
ments of Rembrandt’s art. I am aware that I am traversing a view that is widely 
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held, but it seems to me that in all these paintings, admirable though they are, we 
do not get the quintessence and full expression of Rembrandt’s peculiar inspiration, 
his unique and intense sense of drama and pity. Nor do we get the reverse aspect, 
the luxurious and sensuous side of Rembrandt’s temperament. Both of these com- 
plementary facets appear in their completest form in the more spontaneous portraits, 
such as those of Hendrickje, of the Lady with the Fan, of the artist’s mother, and in 
the numerous and marvellous dramatic compositions. One should not be misled by 
the size of pictures or by the fact that they have a political significance. One 
of the distinctive features of Rembrandt’s painting is its external as well as its 
internal condensation of incident. In a small painting such as the Presentation in the 
Temple, or The Woman Taken in Adultery, he can get a more intense, profound 
and universal understanding of the tragedies of the human heart than any of the 
Italians in all their immense compositions. 

It is with diffidence that one speaks of an art with which one has little direct 
acquaintance. It is possible that the writers of books and makers of photographs 
may have overlooked just the important people. This reservation, however, affects 
the Scandinavian art which may have been omitted from this book. As regards 
what has been included I feel definite, and if it is the fact that this really represents 
Scandinavian art, then there is, strictly speaking, no such thing so far as the pictorial 
and plastic art are concerned, although there may run throughout Scandinavian 
history a faint vein of architectural genius. Over 500 names are mentioned in the 
three essays, and the majority are the names of painters and sculptors. Yet of these 
only about twenty are the names of artists who seem to be above the general 
academical level, and these belong, moreover, to the fringe of the main continental 
schools rather than to an independent, self-enclosed Scandinavian school. The writers 
of the essays themselves draw a distinction between artists of “‘ European ” import- 
ance and those of local importance. The distinction, however, seems to be under- 
stood as being between major and minor artists, whereas it is really between artists 
of any kind and mere executants. Different explanations might be advanced of this 
failure on the part of the Scandinavians in pictorial and plastic art. The most 
plausible is that the Scandinavian mentality is too ambitious and high soaring and 
attempts to paint themes which are better fitted for literary expression. But exactly 
the same kind of defects as appear in the “ subject pictures’ are visible in the 
simpler works. The failing seems to belong to the vision as a whole, and I think 
that the proper explanation is that this vision is essentially utilitarian. 

The few exceptions belong to the early days of Scandinavian art. In Sweden they 
exhale the powdered atmosphere of the French eighteenth century, with Alexander 
Roslin, Gustav Lundberg and Nils Lafrensen ; in Denmark, in Eckersberg and Kobke 
are found possibly minor disciples of David and Ingres, and, of course, there is 
“also the problematic sculptor, Thorwaldsen. In Norway, Chr. Dahl may have had 
infrequent flashes of the romantic, pastoral intuition of the Dutch landscape painters. 
Norway also has one painter who seems more genuinely a Scandinavian in sentiment 
than any of the others, the “ peripatetic ” portrait painter, Stoltenburg. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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STAR OF EARTH. By Morris Datietr. Heinemann. 6s. 
THE CONQUERED. By Naomi Mitcuison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
RESTORATION. By Eruer Sipewicx. Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by ALEXANDER 
Jessup. Allyn & Bacon. $4.‘ 


R. DALLETT’S Star of Earth is an unusually fine story, and as a first novel 
M: is almost a miracle. It is quite short, about half the length of the ordinary 
novel, and without wasting any words it relates the events of two or three days, and 
very deftly brings into high relief a single episode, rounded, complete, something 
that abides in the reader’s memory like a personal experience, at once strange, 
poignant, unforgettable. At the first glance the story seems to have been made out 
of the commonplaces of modern romantic narrative : a small steamer, owned by a 
Dutch company but officered by Americans, has been detained, rather mysteriously, 
for a week or two by a friend of the owner at a South American port ; a revolution 
is taking place in this particular state, and the young second-mate is detailed to go 
ashore and bring aboard the beautiful daughter of the President, who has just been 
murdered ; the girl is a fugitive, the crowd is up and about, thirsting for blood ; 
our second-mate goes ashore and meets the lady, only to discover that the ship has 
been compelled to sail without them, so that he, the girl, and a certain grandee 
have to escape from the port and take refuge in an empty villa in the hills, there to 
await a siege by the rebels. The situation is not unfamiliar ; we have read something 
like this before. But we are reckoning without Mr. Dallett, who does not deal in 
commonplaces, either in his matter or manner. Like many of our most sensitive 
and sincere contemporaries, he is a Romantic who probably hates the word, one 
who escapes from the small well-mapped world of Romance into a larger one ; he 
smashes every romantic device, gleefully eludes every situation dear to the older 
type of story-teller, only to lead us finally into a world that is closer to this one, as 
most of us find it, but that is also undoubtedly a world of Romance. Thus, nothing 
falls out in this story as we, who are sophisticated devourers of print, expect ; our 
hero does not accomplish marvels, but goes to his end, his wonderful end, half- 
frightened, half-dazed, blundering, not quite sober, and yet magnificent ; he is a 
real figure and not a man of ink and paper ; he has no love passages with the beautiful 
creature he rescues, who, after drinking too much absinthe, takes poison and dies ; 
he is much more disturbed by the death of the gallant aristocrat who accompanies 
them ; and the story ends, not in an artificial blaze of triumph, but as such things so ~ 
often end in life, with our young man buried with a bullet-hole in his head, some- 
where, thousands of miles away, and his mother talking to the captain of his ship 
and murmuring : “ He was only a boy. He didn’t know any better.”’ And everywhere 
as we read the exquisitely restrained narrative, we catch ourselves thinking : “ This 
is inevitable : this is like Life” ; having forgotten, as we are always doing when an 


artist’s outlook and moods jump with our own, that life has a thousand-and-one 
facets flashing and glooming towards this nsind and that. 
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It is in his actual conduct of the narrative that Mr. Dallett displays such 
astonishing signs of maturity. His hand moves swiftly and surely, and with every 
temptation to embroider, to “ pile on the atmosphere,” as people say, he has refused 
to be drawn aside, has omitted boldly what was not absolutely essential, and such 
austerity has left his reader’s imagination something upon which to work and expand 
and finally to rejoice over. We never meet the actual revolution ; it is always there, 
looming, menacing, in the background, and rumours of this thing and that, con- 
flicting, disturbing, as they are in our actual experience, reach us from the outer 
darkness ; but all the action of the drama may be said to pass in a little cleared space 
lit by the consciousness of the chief figure, our bewildered but heroic sailor. The 
effect of this skilful manipulation, a simple action taking place to the accompaniment 
of distant incident music, is altogether admirable ; it gives the story its curious 
vividness, its unusual hold upon the imagination : never was a bold method more 
justified by its results. Here there is no trace of the novice, who, however brilliant 
he may be, usually insists upon a too lavish treatment of his readers and will not 
spare them a single sentence of any merit that has ever occurred to him in connection 
with the work in hand. Only in the opening passages, where there is, of course, a 
certain amount of pure exposition to be dealt with, a certain number of necessary 
facts to be passed on, does Mr. Dallett fumble a little and betray in any degree an 
unpractised hand. Thus, in the very first sentence, for example : “‘ Ever since Shurz, 
agent for the Delilah in Laragan, had paid his ordinary visit to that one thousand ton 
coasting-vessel upon its arrival five days before . . .” the phrase I have put into 
italics is not inevitable, does not even fall into its place easily, but thrusts one of the 
necessary facts down our throats. This happens several times in the opening chapter, 
but it is a minor fault, and Mr. Dallett, who has conquered so much with such 
apparent ease, will not let it trouble him long. He has now, however, a great task 
before him, a second book that will not disappoint admirers of this, his first, whose 
expectations will be mountains-high. 

In writing a historical novel of Gaul in the time of Julius Ceasar, Mrs. Mitchison 
has made a bold experiment that must be said, on the whole, to have succeeded. 
By telling us the story of Meromic, a young chief of the Veneti and a true Celt, she 
contrives to sketch the whole time, and, with the aid of various sleights, to erect 
a curious parallel between the Gallic wars of two thousand years ago and the Gaelic 
wars of yesterday. After the utter defeat of his people by the Romans and the death 
of his father and sister, Meromic (somewhat unaccountably) gives himself up to 
the enemy, is sold into slavery, and finally spends some time as a household slave 
in Italy itself, where he is treated very badly. At last, he and a fellow servant are 
taken away by a young Roman officer of Casar’s army, an officer whom Meromic 
has met before, and they both accompany him, as personal servants, back to Gaul. 
“Out of loyalty to his master and friend, Meromic stays with the Romans for years 
and does not desert, though he is sorely troubled in spirit, even when Vercingetorix 
strikes his last great blow for Gaul. It is only when the latter is compelled to surrender 
and the Gallic war is virtually over, that Meromic, characteristically enough, decides 
to change sides and fights in the little guerilla wars against odd legions here and 
there. In the end he is captured, loses one of his hands, and finds his way into his 
old master’s service again ; and we leave him a grey and silent exile in Italy ; or, 
rather, we should leave him like that if Mrs. Mitchison did not give us a touch of 
faerie and have her hero “ translated.’’ There is in this story a fine objectivity, a 
close grip upon facts, not large historical facts, but the little facts that count for so 
much in romance, that carries conviction ; and that and the writer’s sound prose 
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largely help to make it the surprising performance it is. Even its very faults as a 
story, a piece of drama (for example, the way in which it drags throughout the middle 
chapters, when Meromic is with the Romans), only help the author in her main 
purpose, for they leave us with the impression of long, dragging years of ineffectual 
heroism, divided loyalties and broken vows, the sudden sharp cruelties of fiery 
nationalists and jealous clans and the long heart-breaking cruelty of empires. This, 
I take it, is what Mrs. Mitchison intended when she put together so deftly this 
finely consistent prose narrative, and she may be said to have succeeded in doing 
something new that was really worth doing, for with this story she has occupied the 
space there is between the narrative poem (which may be in prose, if it is conceived 
as a poet conceives his work) and the historical novel. I hope she will contrive to 
stay there, for she has conquered the method, and the material, I imagine, is almost 
inexhaustible. 

Mrs. Sidgwick calls her Restoration “ the Fairy-Tale of a Farm,” but the farm 
is more apparent than the fairy-tale. It is the history of a group of not particularly 
exciting people who are linked together by the fortunes of a farm, and it is related, 
mostly in the third person, by one Henry Wicken, an observant invalid whom a 
sudden seizure precipitates into the country house in which most of these people 
are assembled. Mr. Wicken is apparently a great reader of Jane Austen, whom he 
quotes liberally, but unfortunately his methods of narration owe nothing to that 
exquisite and sober-minded lady. Indeed, it is Meredith, and not the best Meredith, 
who appears to have taken charge of his manner at times. He has, for instance, the 
irritating trick of running a fanciful analogy to death ; he pretends to discover some 
likeness between the group of new friends and acquaintances he has made and the 
Court cards, and so talks of Kings and Knaves until the reader is thoroughly tired 
of them. Moreover, though Mr. Wicken can sometimes make the dialogue he 
chronicles flash and ring with wit, very often he only shows us a kind of shadow 
fighting in which his personages have the air of excited combatants and yet never 
seem to exchange a genuine blow. In short, he cannot always persuade us that the 
figures and situations of his chronicle are as exciting and significant as he imagines 
them to be, or, of course, as his creator, Mrs. Sidgwick, imagines them to be. Never- 
theless, the story has some exquisitely light and happy touches of characterisation, 
and some very pretty writing ; it has good breeding ; it is, you may say, a story with 
an air. 

Representative American Short Stories is one of those comprehensive anthologies 
that America offers us from time to time. It contains seventy-four stories and 
over a thousand pages, with the usual references for study and lists and what not, 
without which such things are not complete these days. All the more important 
names are well represented, and the editor has taken care with his lesser fry, who 
are given a story each. Some of these minor things, such as FitzJames O’Brien’s 
Diamond Lens, are well worth having, and this is the form in which they can be 
most conveniently obtained. 


J.B. PRIEST. @ 
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THE INNOCENCE OF G. K. CHESTERTON. By Geratp BULLET. 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


ON CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. By Sruarr P. SHERMAN. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Norman Foerster. Macmillan, 
aS, 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS (Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature). 
Edited by F.S. Boas. Oxford University Press. 7s. 


HAMLET ONCE MORE. By J. M. Ropertson. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKESPEAREAN INVESTIGATION. By C. H. 
HERFORD. Blackie. 6s. 


IN COMMEMORATION OF THE FIRST FOLIO CENTENARY. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. 

ON THE SITE OF THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE OF SHAKESPEARE. By - 
GerorcE Hupparp. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES AND INTERLUDES. Edited 
by A. W. Pottarp. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


A REFERENCE GUIDE TO EDMUND SPENSER. By F. I. Carpenter. 
University of Chicago Press. $3.50. 


HE practice of writing books on living men is an extending one ; and there 

must be already several books on Mr. Chesterton, who, somewhere towards 
the beginning of his career, wrote a book on Mr. Bernard Shaw. But the initiative 
to such an enterprise seems generally to come (though not in the case I have quoted) 
from some young man or other who has an unqualified reverence for the works of 
the gentleman on whom it is proposed that he shall write. Very often such books 
have no more value than so many publishers’ puffs ; and such purpose as they 
might serve is ruthlessly pushed into the background. But Mr. Gerald Bullett is in 
the happy position of respecting and admiring Mr. G. K. Chesterton at the same 
time that he differs from him ; and he has been so wise as to concentrate his efforts 
at criticism on the positive ideas which Mr. Chesterton offers to his contemporaries. 
Mr. Bullett says, in my view mistakenly, that “ this little essay on a great contro- 
versialist appears at a time when controversy is not much in vogue’; and he 
continues to argue against some imaginary critic who will demand that he ought 


-to have adhered to the doctrine of art for art’s sake. I think he is by some quarter of 


a century mistaken in the spirit of the age ; but, if the ghost still needs laying, then 
the last paragraph of Mr. Bullett’s preface is to be commended : 
In the friendliest spirit I recommend this critic to visit his barber and to say: “ It 


does not matter whether you cut my hair or my throat so long as you do it elegantly 
and with art.” I cherish the hope that the barber may take him at his word and do both. 


At any rate he criticises Mr. Chesterton’s ideas much more than the expression of 
them and that not always in a very sympathetic spirit. There is a word in Esperanto 
which means all that Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Bullett are not : the word samideano, 
which I need not translate. Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Bullett are not samideant (if that 
be the correct plural) ; and they are least in accord in their views of marriage, to 
which delightful subject Mr. Bullett devotes one whole chapter out of five. This 
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may be taken as a specimen of what Mr. Bullett has done ; and it is an excellent 
piece of work. Itis real criticism of ideas. It summarises and elucidates Mr. Chesterton’s 
views on the subject and it points out where they are open to objection from 
opposing ideas. Far be it from me to adjudicate between these two ravening and 
unamenable controversialists. To summarise the ideas of a living author (assuming 
that he has any) is to do a service to him and his contemporaries whether you 
controvert him or not, or successfully or not. This is a kind of work much too 
rarely undertaken in modern criticism, though, as I believe, the spirit of the age is 
hungry for it ; and Mr. Bullett is to be congratulated on having undertaken it in so 
lively a style and with so much success. 

Mr. Sherman writes under the belief that “ we are living to-day in the worst of 
all possible worlds ” ; and he dedicates his collection of essays to Mr. Paul Elmer 
More. Mr. Sherman is a conservative who thinks, however, that “‘ a critic who deals 
with his contemporaries should not show himself utterly out of sympathy with the 
spirit of his age.”’ He, therefore, writes with condescension on his contemporaries, 
including among them Shakespeare, whom he finds “ the most interesting and 
suggestive of living writers.”” But Mr. Sherman’s standards are a little difficult to 
ascertain. He writes on Mark Twain and says that “ his humour not infrequently 
depends upon a disregard of proprieties.”’ In instance he gives the speech made 
at a banquet in honour of General Grant : 

The humor on this occasion consisted in reminding General Grant and his veterans 
of the Army of the Tennessee and the six hundred guests at a great and solemn 
banquet that once upon a time their grim commander-in-chief was wholly occupied 
in trying to get his great toe into his mouth—“ and if the child is father of the man, 
there are mighty few who will doubt that he succeeded.” The house, we are informed, 
came down with a crash, and General Sherman exclaimed, “I don’t know how you 
do it!” That was humor befitting the Welsh giants of the Mabinogion or rather 
the bronzed revelers in Carson City. Only a very eminent American, speaking not in 
Boston but in Chicago could—in the characteristic American phrase—have “ gotten 
away with it.” It was a crime against taste, colossal, barbaric—or it would have been 
in any society which stood upon its dignity, recognised sacred superiorities, and 
exacted deferences. 

The comment is, not to be insincerely moderate, absurd. Mr. Sherman frequently 
risks being absurd ; but this is perhaps because his view of life and of what literature 
ought to be is definite, if cautious and finical. His cautiousness takes refuge in a mild 
and subdued irony. He writes several pages “‘ ragging”’ (there is no other word) the late 
Alfred Austin. He is very common-sensical about the greatness of Shakespeare. He 
is a careful critic and a lively writer ; and he will not go very far, because he does not 
care with any passion for the manner or the matter of the authors on whom he writes. 

Mr. Foerster, also an American critic, confines himself more strictly and writes 
more solemnly on the subject he has chosen. His text is this, that 

A new sight, a new insight—these are sought in all the literature from the time of 
Wordsworth to the present moment. Nowhere are they more prominent than in the 


literature of America. With only two or three exceptions, all of our major writers - 


have displayed both a striking curiosity as to the facts of the external world—an 
intellectual conscience in seeking to know them with exactness—and an ardent emotional 
devotion to nature because of her beauty or divinity. 


He traces this tendency through Bryant and through Lowell, through Whitman 
and Lanier, through John Muir (who was Scottish born) and John Burroughs. 
He, too, is a capable critic, exhaustive in the description of the literature on which 
he writes, and sympathetic, if not stimulating, in his judgments. 
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The Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature are not amenable to be 
reviewed as a whole, for they have been composed by such “ divers hands ” as 
Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. Granville-Barker, Dr. Alfred Noyes, Professor Paul de 
Reul, Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Edwin Fagg. Sir Henry Newbolt speculates, 
not altogether unhopefully, on the future of the English language ; and Dr. Noyes 
protests against what he calls ‘“‘ Literary Bolshevism ”’ principally noticeable in 
America, but exemplified in this country by Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses—which Dr. Noyes 
rather tactlessly condemns without naming. And Mr. Granville-Barker writes on 
Some Tasks for Dramatic Scholarship, which leads us directly to Mr. J. M. Robertson’s 
new book on Hamlet. 

Mr. Robertson has been aroused to protest by Mr. Clutton-Brock’s attack on the 
view of Hamlet which was first put forward by Mr. Robertson and then supported 
with perhaps excessive enthusiasm by Mr. T. S. Eliot. Mr. Clutton-Brock suspected 
Mr. Robertson of being of one mind with Mr. Eliot that “so far from being 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece, the play is most certainly an artistic failure.”’ Mr. Robertson 
did not mean that and, he says, Mr. Eliot cannot have meant it in the sense which 
Mr. Clutton-Brock finds in the words ; and he supports his argument by a careful 
enquiry into the precise meaning of the word “ masterpiece.” But the quarrel, 
though Mr. Robertson debates better and thinks, and expresses himself, a good 
deal more exactly than Mr. Clutton-Brock, is really a matter of the laying of emphasis. 
Whether Hamlet is or is not derived from an early original it cannot be a perfect 
work of art, for such a thing never existed. What are the defects in it ? What difference 
do they make to our enjoyment of the play ? How, if at all, are they to be explained ? 
To many, I dare even say to most, readers, Hamlet’s delay in murdering his uncle 
has never seemed a defect or needed an explanation : Hamlet was the kind of man 
who would hesitate before murdering his uncle and that is precisely what the play 
is about. There are defects : there are moments when Hamlet speaks or acts out of 
character ; and it would undoubtedly be interesting if we could discover how 
Shakespeare came to make these mistakes. But it is infinitely more important to 
discern the mistakes and their effects. The play must be judged as it stands, so long 
as we are thinking of it as a work of literature ; and Mr. Robertson’s enquiry into 
the causes which made it what it is conducted on another plane. In conduct, it has 
been said, motive counts for everything, in art for nothing. If, in writing Hamlet, 
Shakespeare made mistakes, the reason for his making them is a matter of purely 
historical interest and cannot affect, one way or the other, our appreciation of the 
play. This is the real, concealed point of difference between Mr. Robertson and 
Mr. Clutton-Brock ; and Mr. Robertson, though he often fumbles at it, never quite 
gets hold of it. 

Professor Herford’s careful and conservative summary of recent Shakespearean 
- research is a most valuable book and is to be recommended to those who have been 
bewildered by the remote and abstract pronouncements of the oracles. Mr. George 
Hubbard is convinced that the site of the Globe Theatre lay to the north of Maiden 
Lane, not to the south, where the Shakespeare Reading Society in 1913 affixed 
a bronze tablet on the wall of Barclay and Perkins’ brewery ; and his protests to the 
London County Council have resulted only in an “ Official Pamphlet ” taking the 
opposite point of view. This has irritated him ; and he has, therefore, published his 
arguments so that the public may read and judge for itself. I do not know what 
may be the issue of this important controversy ; but I do know that bronze tablets 
once affixed have a way of becoming immovable. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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GOLF CLUBS AND HOW TO USE THEM. DRIVING, APPROACHING, 
PUTTING. By Epwarp Ray. Methuen. 2s. each. 


THE SCIENCE OF GOLF, A STUDY IN MOVEMENT. By P. Fow ig. 
Methuen. 5s. 


THE SECRET OF GOLF, FOR OCCASIONAL PLAYERS. By A VETERAN. 
Methuen. 2s. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG. By Frank T. Barton. Jarrolds. 5s. 


F people of this generation do not turn out to be marvellous golfers it won’t be for 
| es of books on the subject. Mr. Edward Ray has written two excellent little text 
books. Advice on games cannot teach one how to play, but how to practice. Only the 
right sort of practice makes perfect. The theory that there are heaven born geniuses 
who excel by the light of nature is an exploded theory ; people are more or less 
talented and more or less hard-working ; good balance between these two qualities 
produces a champion. All first-class performers analyse the why and wherefore of 
things, and to those who analyse Mr. Ray’s little books will be a great help. 

Mr. Fowlie has devoted some 128 pages to the dynamics of “‘ the swing,” this is 
too much. There are no anecdotes, little humour and no wit in the book; it is a 
terribly thorough analysis. As Mr. Bernard Shaw once said at a public meeting, 
“ Gentlemen, the subject is not exhausted, but we are.”” On page 125 Mr. Fowlie 
says : 

The real essentials of the golfing stroke are few in number. I think there are just 
four. They may be stated thus: (1) The motive power of the golf stroke comes from 
body movement. (2) The arms are passive agents in the stroke. They are themselves 
swung along with the club, of which they form a part. (3) The weight of the body is on 
the left leg when the stroke is delivered. (4) The stroke is delivered with a following-on 
movement. These are the bed-rock essentials of the golf-swing—the only features 
that all good golfers have in common. 


That is an excellent summary, and indeed the book contains plenty of sound 
advice, but there is over-elaboration. 

In his modest little book «A Veteran” gives exactly the contrary advice to 
Mr. Fowlie ; it is true his tips are not meant for budding champions, but for 
players of ripe middle age, who want merely to acquire some sort of consistency 
in their play. The idea is to open back as little as possible ; in fact, almost entirely 
to eliminate the swing, and in place of the swing to give the ball a short arm 
punch, using principally wrists and forearms. He thinks that the middle-aged lack 
suppleness, but are usually very strong in the arm, and they must turn to profit 
what they cannot help. ‘‘ The secret of golf for occasional players ” is revealed with © 
a judicious economy of words ; brevity is certainly the soul of good advice. 

How to choose a dog or how not to be sold a pup. There are three absolutely 
crooked trades—horse coping, dog coping, and picture coping—one is as crooked 
as the other. The question is, can you buy a horse, a dog, or a picture without under- 
standing your subject? The answer is “‘ No.” A classic instance of this occurred 
shortly after the South African war. A certain learned and well educated Balliol 
man was secretary to a very high and important person in South Africa, who was 
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probably also a Balliol man. This secretary was told off to buy a horse for the govern- 
ment. The horse was to be the Abraham of his species and beget a long line of noble 
descendants. The Balliol man summoned up all his learning for this great occasion : 
after infinite trouble he purchased an animal in exchange for a thumping big 
cheque. However, when this ‘“‘ Abraham ” was handed over to the groom (who had 
not been educated at all) of the government breeding stables, it was discovered that 
so far from being an Abraham he was not even a Joseph, in fact nothing but a wretched 
Abelard. I know of another instance of a lieutenant-colonel of the Indian army 
being sent over to purchase an Arab stallion from a well-known stud of Arab horses 
in the south of England. The gallant soldier lunched exceedingly well, and approached 
the sale ring in all too happy a frame of mind. Among the first lot was a rather showy 
grey Arab—plenty of bone, but not a perfect type, his reserve was 80 guineas. The 
cheerful emissary from the Indian government began to bid and ran himself up to 
250 guineas, at which price the horse was knocked down to him. Such a price gave 
the horse a certain prestige, and his stock like himself was large-boned, which was 
just what the Indian Government wanted ; in fact, they were so pleased with the 
sagacious and economic choice of the lieutenant-colonel that they promoted him 
full colonel and extended his powers. Now these two instances—one so unfortunate 
in result, the other so fortunate—go to prove that you can choose nothing without 
intimate knowledge of the subject. Mr. Frank T. Barton realises this himself, and 
therefore gives the names of the principal breeders of each species along with a descrip- 
tion of the chief points to look out for. He has some justifiable digs at dog shows and 
their tendencies. Dog shows, horse shows and picture shows, all tend to ruin “‘ type.” 
As in Gulliver’s Travels, in the land of inventions, where the inhabitants hoped soon 
to breed sheep without wool, so in dog shows do you see dogs without noses or tails, 
in fact without those members which are essential to the dogginess of a dog. The 
advice that Mr. Barton gives is good sound common sense. 


NEY ULE Lo 


HOW TO BOX. By Norman Crarx. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
NEWMARKET. By FRANK SILTzeR. Cassell. 255. 


MONG boxers Mr. Frank Bradley is generally credited with an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the art and history of boxing. Mr. Bradley has himself no doubt at all 
about the matter. Indeed, he has written with his own hand a manuscript of over 
500,000 words under the style and title of The History and Art of Boxing, and it is 
only the immeasurable poltroonery of publishers that has so far kept it from the 


__ eyes of mankind. This book, were it published, Mr. Bradley is convinced, would take 


the palm. But it has not been published. He who deserves the palm will not bear it. 
“ Accordingly,” says the author in a generous introduction to Mr. Clark’s book, “I 
have to concede to Mr. Clark the honour of having produced the boxing book of the 
day.”’ And later on: “‘ For its size I know of no book to surpass it.” This is high 
praise from a high authority, and it is praise well merited. 

I think the first chapter, entitled ‘‘ General Thoughts on the Game,” might well 
have been omitted. Mr. Clark’s line is neither philosophy nor dialectics, and the rest 
of his book is a sufficient defence and justification of his theme. He sets out to teach 
you the various moves in boxing and how they should be made. Each move he breaks 
up and analyses, and lays before you in its elements, and traces its development from 
its origin, showing when, why, and by whom it was introduced. Nor is he at any one 
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moment confusing. For he writes in a logical, orderly way. His arrangement and 
description of the various moves, his historical references, his advice on generalship 
and training and ringcraft—each of these has its proper place in a sound and thorough 
book. It is too much the fashion nowadays to stress the theory of a game. Broadly 
speaking, a man should leave the theory of a game alone until he has given up 
playing it. Mr. Clark does not say so in terms, but his method of teaching shows 
that it might be his view. He teaches practically, so that the pupil’s “ instinctive 
athletic mind ” is formed, and he can try for the correct effects without being 
confused by an over-consciousness of his aims. That is the correct method, and its 
effect is completed in this book by excellent action photographs of the author and 
the peerless Jim Driscoll, illustrating the various aspects of each move. 

Any book on Newmarket must be in some sort a history of the Turf. Captain 
Siltzer’s book is this, but it is a good deal more, and is concerned besides with the 
whole sporting, social, and political history of Newmarket. It is written with care and 
enthusiasm and gives evidence of deep research. There are descriptions of the town 
and the surrounding country in their different stages of growth, stories of the high 
personages who brought it fame and of others who got fame from it ; stories of kings 
and their mistresses ; of owners, trainers, jockeys, horses, and the doings of them all ; 
and all so well arranged as to keep your interest varied and alive to the end. Captain 
Siltzer has a quiet humour for the play of which he finds ample scope in his chapter 
on the Stuarts (the chief patrons of Newmarket). He tells, to take one example of it, 
of the ardour of Charles II for a certain lady, and concludes thus : ‘ However, at 
this period, she offered stubborn refusal to all the King’s advances, only surrendering 
to his solicitations after she was married.”” As the Frenchman said in another con- 
nection : ‘‘ Ah, mais quelle délicatesse !”’ 

The stories, too, are numerous and good, all tempting to quote. I take one at ran- 
dom. It belongs to the days of coaching. “‘ The Times ” coach worked the Cambridge 
Road and bore painted upon it the device Tempus fugit. Run in opposition to “ The 
Times ” was a coach called ‘‘ The Regulator,” and a great rivalry grew up between 
the two. The coachman of “‘ The Times ” was one Joe Walton, a great character and 
wit. ““ Why do they cali the opposition ‘ The Regulator’? ” inquired a passenger 
of him one day. “ Why,” replied Joe, dropping his hands and letting out his horses, 
“because we go by it.”” And so saying he passed his antagonist. Herein, then, lies 
the chief merit of this book—in its stories and its turf records. But when Captain 
Siltzer strays from his réle of chronicler to attack the critics of his subject we get this 
sort of stuff: “‘ But as antagonists to the spoil-sports of the anti-racing crowd, we rally 
to the intelligible banners of Reason and Light and their satellites Health and Happi- 
ness, and are ready to confute any of the futilities of the faddist.”’ I have heard men 
talk like that before, but it was under a different sign. However, let it be said in justice 
to Captain Siltzer, these clotted moments are rare. 

_ He does not touch upon the happenings at Newmarket to-day or mention his 
living contemporaries. He ends his book—which, by the way, is excellently illustrated 
with reproductions of old prints and some photographs—with a wish that someone 


more competent than he will supplement his task and bring the chronicle of New- © 


market up to date. For my part, I shall be content*for Captain Siltzer himself to 
do the work. K 


L. E. WHARTON 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


FORCED MOVEMENTS, TROPISM AND ANIMAL CONDUCT. By 
Jacques Logs. J. B. Lippincott Coy. 1os. 6d. 


THE NATURE OF ANIMAL LIGHT. By E. Newron Harvey. J. B. 
Lippincott Coy. tos. 6d. 


SMELL, TASTE AND ALLIED SENSES IN THE VERTEBRATES. By 
G. E. Parker. J. B. Lippincott Coy. 1os. 6d. 


I KNOW of no series of natural history books published in this country which are 
fairly comparable to the Monographs of Experimental Biology now in course of 
publication, and importation, by the Lippincott Company of Philadelphia and 
London. They fill a gap between the technical, amd often esoteric, transactions of 
our learned societies and the highly coloured, sometimes fantastic, omniscience of 
the “ outlines.”” As such they should be sure of a welcome from educated people ; 
for the amount of chemical, physical and physiological knowledge, which the reader 
of them may usefully possess, is that which is ordinarily possessed by the educated, 
or at least may be easily and pleasantly acquired from a modest selection of, say, 
the People’s Books, or the Home University Library. 

There is probably no field or amateur naturalist in existence, who has not been 
intrigued at some time or other by the movements of a butterfly, the light of a 
glow-worm, or the scenting power of a dog. It is with the elucidation of such 
problems as these, and of similar problems in plant life, that the monographs under 
review are concerned ; and they have the merit of suggesting lines of investigation, 
as well as conclusions, which it is within the power of anyone to test for himself 
with the simplest apparatus and materials. The amateur may be further encouraged 
by the wise saying in one of them, that “ in most cases, so far as opinion is based 
on actual evidence and observation, that of the layman is of as great value as that 
of the scientist.” 

Broadly speaking, Dr. Loeb’s theory of tropisms may be illustrated as follows. 
A human being, lost in open country on a dark night, and observing two equally 
brilliant fixed lights in front of him, will make for one of them, and in a sense may be 
said to have been “‘ attracted ” by that light. A moth, which is normally attracted 
by light, will, under the same conditions, if we are to rely on certain ingenious labora- 
tory experiments, make for the centre point of a line joining the two ; and, having 
reached that point, will remain there, until the influence of some other extraneous 
’ force, one for example which causes it to swing its head, makes the “ pull ” of, say, 
the right light more effective than that of the left. It is an extraneous force entirely 
outside and superior to the moth’s volition—Dr. Loeb denies the existence of any 
volition whatever in invertebrates—that constitutes a “tropism”; and animals 
which are subject to the influence of a force, whose effect on the muscular and 
nervous system is to compel movement in the direction of light, are termed positively 
heliotropic. It may at once be objected that if heliotropism were at all a common 
phenomenon, the majority of winged invertebrates would fly towards the sun, as 
is in fact the case when ants or bees swarm for the nuptial flight ; and that the surface 
of a pond, or of an ocean for that matter, would be a mass of heliotropic organisms. 
The answer to this objection is that heliotropism is by no means the only “ tropism ” 
to which invertebrate life is exposed. Heliotropism itself may be either positive or 
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negative, the latter condition implying motion away from light—with perhaps un- 
‘conscious humour Dr. Loeb describes an experiment in which the addition of beer 
to some water containing water-fleas caused these sprightly little creatures to become 
intensely positive—and positive heliotropism may be reversed into negative in much 
the same way as a photographic plate may, by excessive over-exposure, be made to 
give a reversal of high lights and shadows. In certain caterpillars, heliotropism, which 
is first brought into being by a seasonal rise of temperature, is reversed by the first 
meal, which has necessitated a journey to the upper and outer extremities of their food- 
plant. It is, moreover, obviously reversed or suspended in the case of a hibernating 
butterfly. Here stereotropism, or the tendency to bring the surface of the body into 
as close contact as possible with something solid, e.g., the walls of a crevice, comes 
into play. There are, moreover, geotropisms, rheotropisms, and chemo-tropisms, the 
latter probably accounting for the “‘ sembling ” of male moths round an imprisoned 
female, and for the preferences of insects for certain food-plants. Geotropism, positive 
and negative, is most easily observed in certain plants, which, when suspended 
horizontally, grow upwards at the flower-end, in defiance of gravity, and downwards 
at the root-end, with the assistance of gravity. Rheotropism is connected with the 
effects, or illusions, of moving objects. One may give as an example the wagging of 
the spectators’ heads at a lawn-tennis match, when the eyes automatically follow the 
ball, and the heads follow the eyes. A horned lizard, Phrynosoma, will, if held at the 
window of a moving railway carriage, move its head slowly in the opposite direction 
to that in which the train is travelling, and will bring it back with a jerk, when it is 
so to speak at the end of its tether. 

The “ tropist ” may therefore be said to have entrenched his position with con- 
siderable thoroughness. He would certainly have little difficulty in accounting for 
the vagaries of a hover-fly in the sun, for the zig-zagging of a butterfly across a meadow, 
or for the majority of those actions and re-actions in animal life which are popularly 
labelled ‘‘ instinctive.” 

Professor Newton Harvey’s The Nature of Animal Light, and Professor Parker’s 
Smell, Taste, and the Allied Senses in Vertebrates, are equally suggestive volumes, 
though perhaps of more specialized interest. 

The “‘ phosphorescence ”’ of the sea, and that on fish, meat, or even wood, which 
is verging on decay, is a familiar phenomenon to most of us, and is definitely known 
to be caused by living organisms. Most of us, too, have enjoyed the spectacle afforded 
by a number of glow-worms, or the soft, undulating, intermittent radiance of the 
Riviera fireflies. Few of us, however, are probably aware of the extent to which either 
intermittent or constant luminescence is prevalent in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. In the latter it is most obvious in bacterial moulds, and in mushrooms : 
in the former it may be observed in a very large number of invertebrates, such as 
jelly-fish, worms, brittle-stars, shrimps, centipedes, flies, beetles and molluscs ; as 
well as in deep-water marine fishes. 

One of the chief difficulties of investigation is to distinguish between natural 
luminescence and luminescence which is due to a coating of bacteria ; or in the case 
of a transparent animal to a recent meal. Some curious cases of bacterial luminescence 
have been recorded in connection with humanity itself, a fact which suggests at least 
one explanation of the human “ aura’ ; while, as an example of digestive lumines- 
cence, the author humorously describes his disappointment at finding that a 
supposed luminous frog had recently made a hearty meal off fireflies. Another 
possible source of error is to mistake a reflecting for a self-luminous area, as, for 
anstance, in the case of the reflex from a cat’s eyes. If the animal under observation 
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is of a reasonable size, a reflex can easily be detected, but in the case of minute 
organisms living in association with self-luminous forms, the matter is not so easy ,, 
especially when, as is not unusual, the self-luminous forms have to be stimulated 
into display by ‘‘ shaking.” 

Nature’s mechanisms for the projection and diffusion of animal light vary from a 
luminous exudation on the surface of an animal’s body to a complicated system of 
light-producing cells, reflectors, lenses, and even colour-screens and occulting: 
shutters, as efficient for their purpose as is the system of a light-house, or of an. 
optical lantern. The most notable specializations are to be met with in deep-water 
fishes, and squids ; and it seems likely that their chief use must be in lighting their: 
owners’ paths in the abyss, with such subsidiary uses as dazzling possible enemies, 
or attracting such hapless small fry as happen to be heliotrophic. In beetles, such as: 
glow-worms and fireflies, the light is probably connected with some form of sexual 
attraction ; but in the case of such lower organisms as bacteria its use cannot even 
be guessed at. 

Research during the past century, and more especially research by neurologists. 
during the past twenty years, has practically quadrupled the number of our “ five 
senses.”” ‘The visual powers of our eyes, for example, are now held to be exercised 
in two independent directions. One set of apparatus is concerned with colourless: 
vision in a dim light, the other, which is not necessarily coupled to the first for 
efficient working, with the perception of colour in a bright light. Similarly our ears 
are concerned not only with hearing, but with equilibrium : while a series of sensa- 
tions, heat, cold, pressure, pain and so forth, now encroach on ground which was 
once the monopoly of “ touch.’ Smell and taste are both of them excited by particles. 
in solution, or at any rate in the presence of such moisture as is provided by water: 
or mucus. They have little if anything else in common. What is smelled is not as a 
rule tasted, and what is tasted is not as a rule smelled, though smelling may be said 
to prepare the ground for tasting. Both senses, moreover, are held to be distinct: 
from, and independent of, the “‘ common chemical sense,” which warns us of the- 
presence of an irritant such as ammonia. 

Of the senses dealt with in Professor Parker’s volume “ smell,” or, as he prefers to call 
it, “ olfaction,” is very much the most subtle. Ethyl alcohol, one of the few substances. 
which can be tasted, smelt, and felt as an irritant by humanity, affects the sense of 
smell in a concentration about 24,000 times as delicate as one which would affect 
the sense of taste, and about 60,000 times as delicate as one would affect the chemical. 
sense ; while a perceptible “‘ odour ” can be experienced from a solution containing 
one part of tincture of musk to two thousand million parts of water. Quantitative- 
measurements such as these show that the particles which excite smell are infinitesi- 
mally small ; and they may also suggest to us that, were it not for the fortunate cir- 


~ cumstance that our sense of smell was speedily dulled by its own activity, dying of 


aromatic pain might be a common fatality instead of a poetic image. Professor Parker’s. 
book is of great interest, and is written with singular clearness and freedom from 
pedantry. One sympathizes with his plaintive footnote to the effect that “ the psycho-- 
logists have taken almost all the terms in the language for their own use.” 


DOUGLAS ENGLISH 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY—I. (1783- 
1815). Edited by Sir A. Warp and G. P. Goocu. C.U.P. 315. 6d. 


THE CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Heinemann. I5s. 
THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Wittiam Oscusii. C.U.P. 30s. 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND. By J. T. Apams. Atlantic Monthly 
Press; $4. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. By H. Peake. Benn Bros. 15s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MANSION HOUSE. By Sypney Perks. C.U-P. 
355. 


MALCOLM’S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Abridged and edited by 
C. H. Payne. Routledge. 35. 6d. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC. By Jarostav Cisar and F. Pokorny. 
T. Fisher Unwin. gs. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE. By ANpDREw Lanc. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. By Wi LiiamM MILier. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


F to write a noble account of noble deeds be to make a great book, then Mr. R. B. 

Cunninghame Graham in his Conquest of New Granada has performed that rare 
and admirable feat. Englishmen, for the most part, know little or nothing of Spanish 
achievements in South America, Prescott himself being more praised than read, and 
when read leaving, perhaps, a memory rather of cruelty than of courage. It is well, 
therefore, that we should learn (for Hakluyt and Froude and Tennyson have done 
much to form the minds even of those of us who have not read their books) that in the 
sixteenth century, not Englishmen only, but Spaniards as well, were capable of the 
glory of high adventure and of the supreme merit of unimaginable endurance. Nor 
even to the wisest of us is the reminder unnecessary that the Spanish and the English 
efflorescence sprang from similar roots. ‘‘ Spain was God’s chosen country ; the 
Spaniards His chosen people ; the town from which the individual Spaniard came 
the centre of the country ; and himself the central figure in it—for Spaniards then, 
as now, were the most individualistic people on the earth.”” Might not much the same 
be said of the Elizabethan heroes, of the lofty and upright Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century, and of most of the most significant of their successors, good and 
bad, down to Cecil Rhodes and Rudyard Kipling, perhaps even down to Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Keynes ? 

The hero of the book under review (whose sub-title, indeed, describes it as his 
biography) is Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada. His career began in 1535 when he 
sailed for Santa Marta, near the mouth of the Magdalena, a town then ten years old ; 
he was in the company of the new governor, Pedro Fernandez de Lugo, who had 
appointed the young lawyer (young but, presumably, already of some distinction) 
to be chief magistrate of the settlement ; he was destined for great deeds, but not in 
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law courts any more than Clive in counting-houses. The governor, rendered 
destitute and almost desperate by the treacherous defection of his son, resolved to 
send an expedition up the Magdalena in quest of gold ; to command this expedition, 
on which rested all his hopes and from which flowed such great results, he chose 
Quesada. 

The story of the adventure thus begun is the chief business of the book ; to recog- 
nise what sort of an adventure it was requires a real effort of imagination. ‘“ In front 
of Quesada,” says our author, “ all was more absolutely wrapped in mystery than is 
the remotest portion of the world to-day ... . Flora and fauna, climate, the inhabitants, 
even the seasons, were unknown to any European.”’ Indeed, not only was the country 
more mysterious than any country now is, but it was more mysterious (and proved 
more improbable) than any country can now be imagined to be ; at least we know, 
if only to our own satisfaction, what is impossible ; to them all things were possible, 
and some very strange things were shown. For instance, ‘‘ by night the vampire 
bats fixed on their feet or legs, if they were in the least exposed, and sucked their 
blood, fanning their victims all the time so gently with their wings that they were 
unaware of anything, till in the morning they awoke weak and exhausted from the loss 
of blood.” 'The Spaniards, starting only a thousand strong and very soon reduced 
to two hundred, would have had no chance at all of making head against hostile 
tribes as well as hostile nature if they had not been as mysterious to the Indians as 
the Indians to them. This, their chief, resource they owed most especially to their 
horses, eighty in number when they started. “‘ Nothing could well have looked more 
curious and awe-inspiring to the Indians than a Spanish horse-soldier and his horse 
draped in their cotton quilts.”’ They were like the elephants of Pyrrhus, and they were 
used to win victories much more than Pyrrhic; indeed, it was in his care for his horses 
that Quesada first, and perhaps most decisively, displayed his possession of the 
qualities that make a great leader, insisting even when his men were living on the 
leather of their equipment that dead horses should be thrown to the crocodiles and 
executing the only soldier who had the temerity to kill his horse for food. 

Mr. Robert Cunninghame Graham writes a little “ like a nobleman”; he is not 
much preoccupied with the duty of correctness and sometimes, in the matter of 
Quesada’s age, for instance, and of his distribution of booty, but never in essentials, 
he is difficult to understand. On the other hand, his writing has a very real nobility 
and propriety. He has always a phrase of lofty simplicity for the moral reflections 
which his theme permits and in which his mind delights ; most characteristic, 
perhaps, is this : “‘ Suffering is the mother of the virtues, and every age has endured 
so much, that the majority of men should all be virtuous.’ Nor has he the weakness 
to expect virtue to be rewarded nor to repine at the prevalence of the wicked, official 
ingratitude to Quesada or bounty to Alonso de Lugo. He knows that even those who 
have the most fineness and courage may sometimes be treacherous or cruel, and he 
will not be tempted to hide the ugly facts nor to belittle the courage nor to condone 
the treachery. He is capable of irony and free from censoriousness about human 
foibles and transgressions ; even in the ticklish matter of white men’s relations with 
“‘ natives,’ he avoids both sentimentality and stupidity. 

Readers are none too likely to feel the necessity of learning how South America 
was conquered, but they may be amused to find out the connection between defaulting 
debtors and tiger cubs ; and how El Dorado was not a place buta man ; and how the 
Pauches led the life of “‘ people half reasonable, for they punish crime, especially 
homicide. There are many gallows in the roads of their territory.” (So that there is 
another old joke come true.) And especially they should be uplifted by the endurance 
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and magnanimity of Quesada and by the generous simplicity with which they are 
recorded, by a judge whose dignity his own words best communicate : 


For a brief moment of almost unappreciable time, we are the men, our writ is 
absolute in our own court of piepowder. Still, just ahead of us (only a pace or two 
ahead), there lurks an enemy, the future, that will reverse our judgments, blow them 
to the winds, and not impossibly view us as cheaply as from our Empyrean we regard 
the past. Therefore, in writing of Quesada, I have tried to dwell upon his generosity, 
his dauntless courage, and his contempt of hardships, of perils, and of death. 


There never was a book of which it was more difficult to write a short notice than 
this first volume of The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy. This is partly due 
to the reviewer’s natural tendency to doubt, in relation to 500 pages of detailed informa- 
tion presented by four distinguished scholars, the value of his own commentary, the 
fruit of an ignorance which, in one case at least, it is flattery to call comparative ; 
but partly, also, it is because of the anomalous nature of books produced on the plan 
of co-operation, or, rather, of agglutination ; they are a little more like real books than 
Who’s Who and a little less than Racing Up-to-Date, which, at least, does throughout 
its length stick to the same objects and standards, and does use words and ideas 
with rigid consistency. In the case before us there seems, besides the inevitable 
differences of standpoint and expression, to be a variation of intention not only 
between the writers, but even between the parts of the same writer’s work. It is never 
quite clear, or it never long remains clear, whether the object is a history of Britain’s 
relations with foreign countries or a narrative of the acts and methods of the British 
Foreign Office. No doubt the two are necessary to each other, even are parts of each 
other ; but this is a case where a shifting of proportion makes a difference in kind, and 
the proportion does shift a good deal. Generally, however, it tends (unfortunately, 
it may be thought, in a History of Policy) to the side of diplomatic narrative : it reveals 
much less the ideas with which men worked or the motives from which governments 
acted than the letters which Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs wrote. 
No doubt this is the easiest feat of the three, and the most patient of precision ; but 
its accomplishment does not by itself provide that explanation and interpretation of 
policy which the book’s title promises. Incidentally, the editors have a passion for 
capitals and hyphens ; Under-Secretary of State is well enough, but Prime-Minister 
has an ugly and somewhat a German look. 

I know a man who read The Cambridge Modern History right through for pleasure : 
perhaps he will do as much for the latest offspring of that monumental work, but I 
cannot think that he will have many companions. Nevertheless there will be plenty 
of readers ; its mass of detailed and guaranteed information will ensure reference 
by every one who wishes to investigate or explain the matters with which it deals, and 
every such reference will evoke gratitude and admiration. It is pleasant to think be- 
sides that every such reference will mean increased respect for the governors of 
England in what still has some claims to be called the Great War, for the absence of 
aggression and intervention from the motives with which they entered it, for the 
single-mindedness and tenacity with which they conducted it, and for the moderation 
and magnanimity with which they utilised its triumphant issue. This last merit 
is rather implicit in the narrative than illustrated by its presentation ; it would be 
ridiculous to suspect either Professor Webster’s knowledge or his admiration¥of 
Castlereagh ; but it seems not unfair to accuse him of judging that great Foreign 
Minister with reference rather to the phrases of Victorian Liberalism than either to the 
ideas of his time or to the needs of his country. When Castlereagh is alleged to have 
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“ obeyed the natural instinct of the British aristocracy in putting his relations, friends 
and the friends of his political associates into all the good jobs,” would not the sentence 
gain justice without losing truth by the omission of the national and social qualifica- 
tions ? Similarly Aberdeen is praised for the “ breadth of view and the Liberal 
principles and peace-loving disposition which distinguished him always from his 
partisan colleagues ” in the same paragraph in which he is stated to have seen “ only 
with the eyes of Metternich,” and although it was his defects of vision which were to 
lead England into the most indefensible of all her wars. On one page Castlereagh 
is quoted on the impossibility of not perceiving “‘ a great moral change coming on 
in Europe, and that the principles of freedom are in full operation,” and a little later 
stigmatised as “ blind to the importance of recognising national and Liberal forces, 
which he regarded as mere survivals of the dangerous influence of the French 
Revolution,” and which his critic makes no attempt to define. It seems a little hard, 
too, to attribute the refusal to make Bourbon restoration an object of policy to con- 
sciousness of the exigencies of a Hanoverian dynasty, and the abolition of the slave 
trade to a public opinion which left no alternative. In this last connection Castlereagh 
was surely Liberal enough when he “ pleaded that France must be treated as an 
independent nation, and that the cause would ultimately be better served by her 
agreement than by her submission ” ; a plea which, in these latter days, we have 
heard again for a France, not our defeated enemy but our victorious ally, and from 
a politician not merely Liberal but Labour. And the architect of the greatest and 
most successful of European settlements is dismissed with a verdict at once hesitating 
and obscure : “ Blind as he was to the great movements which were to dominate the 
nineteenth century, he was yet far in advance of, all his own countrymen in his 
recognition of the fact that new methods of diplomacy were necessary ”’ ; and again, 
“How mistaken some of Castlereagh’s European plans were, the history of the 
nineteenth century has revealed. But it may be doubted whether any others would 
have served the needs of the moment so well.’’ What other needs are there ? 

The book contains one joke, but that is a very good one. It is pleasant to learn that 
even a century ago the English had the same feelings about the Americans, and the 
same admirable ease and exactitude in expressing them : “‘ Even Goulburn, however, 
succumbed to the fascination of Gallatin, who, he said, was not in the least like an 
American.” 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., of Boston, U.S.A., have 
just published the Centenary Edition of the works of Francis 
Parkman (1823-1893), the American historian. There are thirteen 
octavo volumes, bound in dark blue cloth, one volume being a Life 
of Parkman by Mr. Charles Haight Farnham. Parkman’s Book of Roses, and his 
novel, Vassall Morton, are not included in this edition, which is confined to the 
historical works. Each volume has a frontispiece, and there are also maps. Messrs. 
Macmillan are issuing these books in England, and their price is 10s. a volume. 


EVERAL references have already been made in this journal to Messrs. Benn 
S Brothers The Players’ Shakespeare. The first two volumes of this magnificently 
produced series are now out—The Merchant of Venice and Macbeth. Of these. 
the former is illustrated by Mr. Thomas Lowinski and the latter by Mr. Charles 
Ricketts, A.R.A. There are two editions, one, published at £4 4s., limited to 450 
copies, and the other limited to 100 copies. The text is that of the first folio, and each 
volume has an introduction by Mr. Granville Barker. 


WwW: have received twelve volumes of the Bankside Acting Edition of Shakespeare, 
edited by Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton, and published by Messrs. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co. The object of this publication is to provide an acting edition 
suitable for children, and, to this end, the texts have been shortened and expurgated. 
Each volume contains practical hints upon production, stage management and the 
like. The following are the plays now available :—King fohn ; Macbeth ; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ; As You Like It ; The Comedy of Errors ; Julius Cesar ; Twelfth 
Night ; King Richard II ; The Merchant of Venice ; The Tempest ; Henry V ; and 
Coriolanus. The price is 1s. per volume. 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN have added to their uniform edition of the Novels 

and Stories of Henry James (7s. 6d. per volume), The Wings of the Dove, in 
two volumes. The print is legible and the books are serviceable and of a size to go 
into the reader’s jacket pocket. It seems rather a pity, however, that this novel has 
not been got into a single volume. 


(es Oxford University Press has issued a volume of Selections from the writings 
of William Cobbett (price 3s. 6d., bound in green cloth). There is an introduction 
by Mr. A. M. D. Hughes, and essays and criticisms on Cobbett by Hazlitt, Carlyle 
and others are included. The book runs to about 180 pages. 


r \HE Cambridge University Press has published two new volumes in its series 
of Cambridge Plain Texts (1s. 3d. each). These are the Discours de la Méthode 
by Descartes and four of Pascal’s Lettres Ecrites a un Provincial. 


OHN DAVIDSON’S translation of Montesquieu’s Persian Letters has been 
included by Messrs. George Routledge in their Broadway Translations. ‘The 
price is 7s. 6d. 


ESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. have issued, at 125., a new impression 
of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (two 
volumes), the text being that of the ‘‘ enlarged and complete edition ”’ of 1908. 


